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Safe from traffic dangers 
while at play— 


Cyclone Fence is playing an important part in 
making playgrounds safe. Confines children 
safely. Ends dashing into streets. Centralizes 
entrances and exits. 


Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link Fence Fabric 
is Heavily Zinc-Coated (or Hot-Galvanized) by 
Hot-Dipping Process AFTER Weaving. Lasts 
years longer. No annual painting required. 
Cyclone Iron Fence is built in appropriate styles 
for playground fencing. 


Write nearest offices, Dept. Fo 
for complete information 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 

Waukegan, = Cleveland, Ohio. 

Newark, N. Fort Worth, Texas. 

Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) 

Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works). 





RES ee 


CYCLONE. Galwafter’ 
Chain Link FENCE FABRIC 








Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


Nurses Not Neglected.—The Recreation De- 

tment of New Orleans, Louisiana, through 

L. di Benedetto, is doing an in- 

teresting piece of work for the nurses at Touro 
Courts for tennis, volley ball and 

ball have been laid out on the grounds 
unding the nurses’ building. An instruc- 
| be furnished by the Recreation Depart- 

vho will train leaders among the nurses, 

that every nurse may have an opportunity 


re-invigorating play during her free hours. 


Women’s Meet in Detroit—Nearly one 
indred sturdy girls, representing twenty dif- 
organizations and three States, took 
Mid-West Track and Field Cham- 

at Belle Isle, Detroit, Michigan, 

19th. This first women’s meet ever held 
Mid-West was under the auspices of 

oit Department of Recreation and the 

ran Amateur Athletic Union of the 
States. Miss Elsie Erley writes of the 


mtestants were given a_ thorough 
xamination before the competitions 
se who oppose athletic competi- 
ls generally base their conclusions 
ysical unfitness of the participants. 
itions, however, showed that all 
vere in excellent condition. 
rect form and splendid perform- 
played in the events gave evidence of 
training the girls had had. During 
re program a wonderful spirit of good 
nship and fair play predominated and 


as pronounced a great success from 


\ 

men’s Volley Ball League Popular.— 
Vlichigan, reports a volley ball league 
teams, about one hundred fifty 
Weekly “fun 
rograms are held in the armory for 


playing each week. 


ly. Players carry back the games and 
d J S 


stunts to their own churches, schools and 
clubs. 


“Going Strong” in Monroe.—Monroe, Mich- 
igan, under the auspices of Community Service 
had its first civic Fourth of July celebration 
held in many years. The Exchange Club Band 
gave a patriotic program followed by a presen- 
tation of The Festival of Freedom given on a 
miniature stage ten feet above the heads of the 
audience, at the rear of the bandstand. 

On August 7 Community Service conducted 
a field day for the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, with races and ball games at Navarre 
Field. Business and professional men played 
on teams and competed against clubs made up 
of their competitors, employees and others. 
Playground ball found old timers in action for 
the first time in many years. Four diamonds 
were arranged in each corner of the athletic 
held, with special backstops, league bases and 
home plates, bats and balls, furnished by Com- 
munity Service. The program was acclaimed 
one of the most successful ever conducted in 
the city. 

Developments in Arkansas. — Northwest 
Arkansas is rapidly developing as a_play- 
ground for the southwest. This section of the 
state, known as the Ozark Playground in the 
Land of a Thousand Smiles, was the mecca of 
thousands of tourists from all parts of the 
United States. Several new swimming pools 
and golf courses have recently been opened 
in this region. There are three permanent 
recreation and study camps for girls and one 
for boys within a radius of forty miles. 


Summer Activities in Indianapolis.—R. 
Walter Jarvis, Superintendent of Parks and 
Recreation Department, reports a_ splendid 
summer of activities in the municipal recrea- 
tion department of Indianapolis. The Mayor 
has supported the maintenance of the budget 
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at the figu: r last year, and with the in- 
creased on city property the Park 
Board wi e $60,000 with which to equip 
the nine ne iygrounds acquired during the 
past two 

The Ki Company has given the Park 
Board a lo ease on a piece of ground, has 
torn down 1 ouses and graded and fenced 
the playgt which takes care of a large 
foreign population. Arrangements have been 
made witl ored Young Men’s Christian 
Associatio1 the use of its pool any time 
during the the Park Board furnishing 


supervisi struction. Baseball has been 


a large ccesstul feature of the summer 
program, veral thousand amateurs en- 
rolled in the teams and leagues. 

A Friend of the Recreation Movement.— 
The childrs 


mourning the 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania, are 
Oss of a friend in the death of 
Dr. A. S. Fichtner, 


work. In 1920 


a pioneer in playground 
lr. Fichtner became Chairman 


of the Municipal Recreation Committee. It 
was largely through his efforts that the mu- 


nicipal sv pool in Morrellville came 


into being In recognition of his work the 
recreation center in Morrellville is known as 


Fichtner Fiel 


Safe Play and Play Safe!—The United Rail- 
ways and Electric Company of Baltimore in 
the June 2 its publication, Trolley News, 
urges its to play safe by sending their 
children neighborhood playgrounds 


conducted he Playground Athletic League. 


It further suggests that children be taught the 
following rules of safety: 

1. Whet1 ng the street look first to the 
left and then to the right. 

2. Stop a1 ook before running into the 
street after a ll, stick or other toy. 

3. Wher ine behind a street car stop 
and be sure that no vehicle iS approaching on 
the other 

4. Toy and bicycles should be kept 
close to the b if the street must be used for 


this purp 
5. Playing tind vehicles or street cars 
whether or moving is the most dan- 
gerous kind of play 
The Playg: 


ation with the Baltimore Safety Council has 


nd Athletic League in co-oper- 


organized on the playgrounds Careful Chil- 
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dren’s Clubs, the members of which are en 
titled to wear buttons with the inscription 
“Universal Safety.” The Patterson ark 
playground on July 17 held a Safety Day when 
Safety Town, the name given by the children 
to the playground, was dedicated, with a pa- 
rade of children carrying safety banners 
After the parade there were races and vames 
emphasizing safety, such as Crossing the Street. 
Safety Tag, Policeman Is Coming, and others 
The Patterson Park playground children 
have organized from their ranks a town coun- 
cil, police department, street cleaning depart- 
ment and life guards who serve at the wading 


pool. 


A Community Pageant.—Miss Mari Hofer 
has sent an account of a community pageant 
of the Mississippi River given under the aus- 
pices of the National Bookfellows at McGre- 
gor, lowa. “It was a community pageant in 
the truest sense,” writes Miss Hofer. ‘House- 
wives left their duties and business men locked 
their shops to participate, the countryside for 
one hundred miles motoring to the scene. 
Barns and attics were rummaged and not one 
cent was spent for hired costumes. McGregor, 
the scene of the pageant, is one of the pictur- 
esque spots on the upper Mississippi River, 
recently added to the national park system, and 
it has the distinction of being one of the orig- 
inal historic sites visited by the early explorers, 
Marquette and La Salle. 


cluded the pre-historic moundbuilders, native 


The episi des in- 


Indian life, explorers, trappers and hunters 
An interlude of Women’s Contribution to 
World Culture gave opportunity for artistic 
Greek and Roman scenes. A _ reception to 
famous women authors by the Bookfellows 
was one of the interesting features of the pro- 
gram. Jane Austen, George Eliot and \Mlrs 
Browning graciously came to life; Madame 
DeStael, Recamier and Georges Sand steppe 
out of their salons. Louisa Alcott, Irances 
Hodgson Burnett, the Cary sisters, Celta 


] 
) 


Thaxter, Susan B. Anthony, Frances Willard, 
Katherine Lee Bates and hosts of others min- 
A skit on modern 


woman by the Bookfellows and radio dancing 


gled in a joyous throng. 
concluded the program.” 


More Community Programs.—The Play- 
ground Department of the City of Newton, 


Massachusetts, as a part of its service 








articipating in the 


1\f 


ttrac ; e 
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-heduled three special September open air 
mmunity programs under the auspices of the 


Newton chapter of the American Red Cross. 


he programs include community singing, 


es and screen talks. 


Balloon Day in Chicago.—As a feature of 
ovs’ Week the sixteen South Park centers 


Week parade 


Boys’ 


uunched 750 balloons, each bearing a capsule 


a message asking the finder of the balloon 


write V. K. Brown, Superintendent of the 


Jaygrounds and Sports Department, telling 


The bal- 


on traveling the greatest distance was found 


vhere the balloon was found. 


t Morenci, Michigan, 108 8-10 miles from Chi- 


A Play Demonstration.—On August 27 the 
Recreation Glens 
York, held its first annual exhibi- 
educational recreation when organized 


Commission of 


funicipal 


alls \Vew 


y, physical training, mass athletics and folk 
ncing were demonstrated for the benefit of 
000 spectators. The program included box- 

restling, pyramid building, group games, 


There were 


ncing and midget relays. 


iso archery events for girls and rifle shooting 


senior boys. The final inter-playground 


pionships in dodge ball and straddle ball 


re plaved off. 


A Guide to Playground Workers.—The 
ireau of Parks, Playgrounds and Bathing 


eaches of the City of Chicago has issued an 
booklet containing the rules and 


regulations governing the operation of the 


unicipal playgrounds. In addition to gen- 


nstructions to playground workers the 


ooklet contains a monthly program of special 


vents, a time schedule for employees, a list of 
the playgrounds, their locations and facilities, 
ind suggested events which may be promoted 

each playground, such as special days, par- 
lies, tournaments, outings and celebrations. 


here are also included a number of the bulle- 
ed by the department having to do 
cipal ice skating championships and 
€ skating tests, marble tournaments, play- 
rout ill players’ contest, a playground ball 
nt, annual athletic meet and annual 


theodore Gross, Superintendent of Recrea- 


States that a few of the bulletins con- 
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tained in the booklet are available in mimeo- 
graphed form and will be sent to any one re- 
questing them. Communications should be 
addressed to Mr. Gross, Playground Division, 


Room 1004, City Hall, Chicago. 


Shreveport’s Junior Parade. 
rade held on one of the playgrounds was the 


-A junior pa- 


featured event of the summer program of the 
Department of Recreation of Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana. Parents worked with their children in 
making the miniature floats, and when the 
hour of the parade arrived, there were 200 
beautifully decorated floats in line, with 3,000 
spectators on hand to witness the demonstra- 
tion. When the municipal band struck up the 
march, the floats moved in a long line around 
the playground. The prizes given consisted 
of savings bank accounts presented by one of 
the largest banks of the city, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of which took the children around the 
institution. 


A Successful Summer Closing.—The annual 
Newton, Massachusetts, play festival held un- 
der the leadership of Ernest Hermann, Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds, was this year a 
more notable event than ever. 

All the playground children were on hand, 
gathered under the standards of the fifteen 
playgrounds which they represented. The fes- 
tival opened with a flag salute and the singing 
of America. Next came the dancing, to which 
the many colored tissue bands and ribbons 
gave a charming effect. Obstacle and push- 
mobile races, dodge ball, fist ball, relays and 
other games and the Minuet, danced by the 
women directors in Colonial costume, made 
up the program. 

In addressing the children Mayor Childs 
said: ‘The four important things to good citi- 
zenship are the Church, the Home, the School 
and the Playground. One of the greatest 
things, if not the greatest, which the world 
needs today is respect for the law through its 
interpretation as the best and only method of 
getting fair play. The playground to a great 
extent does this and teaches the child to abide 
by the rules whether it brings victory or de- 
feat.” 


Recreation in the Church. — Recreation 


played an important part in the ninth annual 
session of the Northern English School of Re- 
recently held at the 


ligious Education 
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Universit ‘ew Hampshire. There were 
picnics | outdoor breakfasts, tennis tourna- 
ments, | ind baseball games, hikes and 
swimmi! id-torenoon recess each day for 
games munity singing was a popular 
feature 


Radio for the Playground.—Plans are under 


way fot 0,000 municipal radio station in 
Bosto1 t only will the city have its own 
station | ch of the sixty-five parks and 
publi nds will eventually be linked 
together by the latest design receiving appa- 
ratus equ nt with public address systems. 
Band concerts and any other entertainments 
or cit) may be picked by by these 
receiving set the playgrounds where thou- 
sands of iy listen in on the programs. 


Helpful Publications for Teachers.—Publi- 
cations al ther materials of all Federal De- 
partment 


first til 


| to teachers are listed for the 
bulletin just issued by the 


Bureau « tion of the Department of the 


Interior 

The mat listed include bulletins, leaf- 
lets, cit periodicals, maps, charts, 
mounted « ibits, models, stereopticon slides 


and m«¢ cture films. This listing by 


sources of the wealth of material readily avail- 
able throu the Federal Government Depart- 
ments will be very helpful to the educational 
world, as f now the nature of the available 


material method of obtaining it. The 


bulletin is ely illustrated, reproducing types 
of the available. Persons desiring 
the bullet uuld address the Commissioner 
of Edu n, Department of the Interior, 
Washingt ). C., asking for Bulletin 1924, 
No. 23 

Othe teachers are to found in a 


List } TO} rile 


compiled 


High School Library 
int committee of the National 
Educati ociation and the American Li- 
brary Ass ind published by the Amer- 
ican Librar \ssociation, 86 East Randolph 
Street, | The list 


ks and pamphlets needed, in 


at a cost of $1.75. 


contains 1,5/0 


the opit seven representative teachers 

and high school librarians, in every high school 

library Che books are indexed by author, 

title and ject, and a brief descriptive note 

with publisher and price is given for each title. 

A few | in the list are suggested as the 
55 
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nucleus for many high school libraries. | 
are indicated for first purchase wherever p 
sible. | 
The superintendents and principals wishin 
to take part in Children’s Book Week, Novem. 
ber 9, may secure an inexpensive list of chi 
dren’s books for purchase by the parent. U 
der the title of Gifts for Children’s Book S| 
a sixteen-page leaflet listing about 100 titles 
with annotations has been prepared by the 
American Library Association at the follow- 
ing prices: 


re hr ere $2.00 
BE 6s ec dedwecwdacwe 4.00 
SEE sco Soh yee keene des 7.00 
De SED, ip aedcxdcevciwsawe 12.00 


Leisure Time in the Steel Industry.—\ ol- 
ume 3, No. 30, of the Information Service, 
published weekly by the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, New 
York City, contains a report of the survey 
conducted by the Cabot Fund to determine 
the extent and the effects of the installation 
of the three-shift system in the steel industry 
The summary of the reports states among 
others the following significant social results 
of the introduction of the shorter day as it 
relates to the leisure time of the working men: 

The more normal appearance of life in the 
steel towns, with men on the street marketing 
for their wives or sitting on their porches 
reading newspapers or playing with their chil- 
dren, working in gardens or about their homes 
or in their automobiles. 

A considerable portion of leisure time spent 
about the house making repairs, playing with 
the children and aiding the housewife. 

A marked tendency has been shown to bu) 
automobiles and to make more family use oi 
those already owned. 


A Memorial Camp.—The Madeline Mec- 
Dowell Breckinridge Camp, established last 
year by the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion of Lexington, provides recreation and up- 
building for hundreds of children during the 
summer months. 

The camp, a particularly attractive and well 
equipped home in the country, is situated on the 
Versailles pike, seven and a half miles from Lex- 
ington. Sixty children at a time may be cared 
for at the camp and those who enter are selected 














a 


Recreation 


ie rest room lists of the city and county 
these lists showing the children in need 
loor. life. 
eation features, of course, play a prominent 
the daily life of the boys and girls at the 
A playground has been equipped with 
, see-saws, sand piles and other play equip- 
while a creek of sparkling water flows 
h the farm, making an ideal “old swimming 


tor the children. 


ypen air lodge has been completed, this gift 


made to the camp for use of boys by Lex- 


Lions’ club. It will provide quarters for 
boys. An attractive dwelling on the farm 
used for living quarters for the girls until 
n air lodge similar to the one provided for 
s is erected. 
erous gifts have been made to the camp, 
supplies for the houses and pantry, and 
which will be used toward the maintenance 
camp and for the purchase of the camp 


\[rs. James Combs is chairman of the camp 


ttee, and the staff includes a trained recrea- 
vorker, who will direct the girls’ activities, 
out representative, the boys’ activities. 


Advertises Your 
branches 


City.— “We 
throughout 


1 great many 


rid, the activities of which bring many 


rs with letters of introduction to our Chi- 


fice. When showing our friends about the 
hile | lay stress on the great development 
ago as a commercial and industrial center, 
g I specially call to their attention, being 
t particularly appeals to me, is the develop- 
ir park and playground system, which 
one of the most important investments 
taxpayers, for the reason that it is 
g our boys and girls (our future citizens ) 
roper physical care of the body, which 
nent carries with it a clean mind. 
re the advent of the park and playground 
1 great many of our boys and girls spent 
are time getting into mischief around 
rners, and most of their play was on the 
ts—this is now practically all changed. 
lay is directed along sound lines by experi- 
eaders and I am convinced the splendid 
ing done is producing a future citizenship 
‘e hands our country will be safe. From 
e various visitors tell me, there is no de- 
nt just like it anywhere else in hte world.” 


Winans, vice-president, National City Company (New 
Executive Committee, Association of Commerce, 
icago Commerce, May 3, 1924 
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Leaders in the Recreation 
Movement 





LL 


ya S 


been Superintendent of Recreation in Bridge- 


Gahan, who for the past seven years has 


port, Connecticut, has recently gone to St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, to serve as Superintendent of Rec- 
reation in that city. 

Mr. Gahan has had long experience in the rec- 
reation field. After graduating in 1909 from 
the physical training course of the Y. M. C. A. 
College at Springfield, where during his college 
course he served as physical director of the 
Boys’ Club, he became an instructor on the sum- 
mer playgrounds at Pittsburgh, Pa. From 1909 
to 1917 Mr. Gahan remained in Pittsburgh, serv- 
ing the recreation system in various capacities— 
as physical training instructor, supervisor of 
hoys’ and men’s activities and director of recrea- 
tion centers. While in Pittsburgh he served for 
one season as instructor of the playground course 
of the summer school of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He also became instructor of physical 
training in the School of Education, Physical 
Education Department, 1916-1917. He 
Pittsburgh’s first municipal summer camp and 


started 


for three years was Secretary of the Allegheny 
County Amateur Athletic Federation. Mr. Gahan 
was responsible for initiating the Amateur Base- 
ball Clearing House in connection with the Pitts- 
burgh Bureau of Recreation. 

In 1917 Mr. Gahan went to Bridgeport where 
he organized and developed the present system 
of recreation. 

















































394 FROM MOSQUE 


From Mosque to Social 
Center 


By 
LLAMKIN 
H Mi higan 

rom tl ret where once blazed the star 
and crescent wi float the Stars and Stripes. 
Where thi oO prayer and the iteration 
of the Mufti “that there is no god but God and 
Mohammed is | yrophet” rang out on the morn- 
Ing and event I ill resound the gay calls of 
youth at its hay nd the earnest talk of men 
ind wome adjusting old ideals to fit 
the new w are indeed selling ‘‘old 
lamps for new \laddin in days of old. 
Where once v ( might not enter they will 
now enjoy all the rivileges accorded the men 
and a special opportunity to find, not only that 
they also have souls, but that they may be a part 
of the communit irely and as freely as their 
husbands, fatl sons \ll this will soon 
take place sque in the United States 
has passed ssession of the Recreation 
Commission ind Park, Michigan. 

The Mosq built three years ago by 
Mahommed Ka i wealthy and devout Mos- 
lem citizen who felt that the 
followers of t ‘rophet should have a fit place 
in which t \t his own expense Mr. 
Karoub brou Sadique—a missionary of 
the Ahmadia 1 ent—who came from India 
to win convet hat he claimed was an ad- 
vanced and ref novement of Islam. But 
his following fe ff until at last there was no 
one to come on Holy Days or to make the daily 
devotions pres yy the Law of Islam. The 
purposes. Ina statement he said: “I would rather 
Highland Pat int property not used for 
religious purp | the builder was unde- 
cided whether t the mosque as it stood or 
raze it to the 21 nd use the lots for business 
purposes. Ina statment he said: “I would rather 
tear it down than sell for an unworthy purpose 
a building whicl been dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God.” 1 Recreation Commission con- 
vinced Mr. Kat that to adapt the building as 
a neighborhood meeting place for all who wish 
to use it 1s but much worth while, so 
after a few dela ljust some financial details 
the building has b quired by the Commission 


ee 


SOCIAL CENTER 





The building is 31 by 50 feet and has a 


iSe- 


ment floor and an auditorium. It is being re. 
modelled to fit it to the new use but the simplicity 
of the original architecture will be preserved, 
The heating plant, shower baths, toilet rooms and 
kitchen are in the basement, where there wil] 
also be several small rooms for special use. The 
auditorium has a small stage or rostrum and will 
be kept for the use of speakers for club meetings, 


Room for a branch i] 


classes and plays. rary 
has been provided and there is a small office for 
the director in charge. It is the hope of the 
commission that this may become truly a neigh- 


borhood house with a place and an opportunity 
for all who may have need of it in any legitimate 
capacity. It will not only be a recreation meet- 
ing place but all Americanization work will be 
The plans are not 


fostered and encouraged. yet 


complete. Indeed they will never be “finished” 
the 


the 


for they will expand to meet the demands ot} 
neighborhood, which is largely made up of 
foreign born. 


meetings, the 


held 


children’s groups and the foreign women’s social 


Here will be men’s club 


and educational meetings. There will be citi- 


zenship classes for men and women and an oppor- 
tunity for social, educational and_ recreational 
meetings of all kinds. 

Recreation 


This is one of the dreams of the 


1 


last 


Commission of Highland Park which is at 
coming true. How much that dream will mean 
to the new made citizen, to the foreign born, to 
the child of foreign parentage, only time can 
tell, but, with the wholesome atmosphere of com- 
munity interests which is now spreading among 
these people, this new and, as yet, unnamed “Lit 
tle Home of Happiness” bids fair to win its wa) 
and to make of these people neighbors in_ the 


truest sense of the word. 
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Extract From 


“SAs I Like It” 


By 


WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 


person over thirty years of age has 

yorry about every week; and in ad- 

he worries abundantly supplied by life 

re, every person is able to think up 
maginary worries to take up the spare 
is therefore necessary if one is to live 
hat one should have the mind diverted 


] 


the body actified (my own word ). There 


like golf or tennis for this. They com- 
he essentials of joy. One breathes the 
iven: one has agreeable company; one 


ent on winning that all other thoughts 


sh, and the ordinary worries of the mind are 
ut like dust under a refreshing shower. 

re, one of the necessary elements of 
anticipation. If one has something 

isant to look forward to every day, one can- 
ppy. I believe that hard-working 

10 yet insist on finding time 
es not only enjoy their games but 

x a hundredfold more than those 
re made up merely of work and 


as | am of sport, I should hate to 
as a major occupation; I should not 


e 1 1 professional athlete or an amateur 


se only occupation is sport; although both 


ese ses are usually composed of attractive 


But the certainty that golf or tennis 
e day’s or the morning’s work adds 
my enjoyment of that work. For 
the morning hours of hard la- 

w that late in the afternoon I am to 
lf, my mind, while not distracted 

toil on which I am engaged, is 

f delight, like that of a child on 

re Christmas. On that day of all 
| mean the day be fore—the child 
nking of something else, and yet 
being is bliss. It is like a well- 
winter; you don’t think of the 
enjoy the heat. For this reason, 
portant for men and women to 
ngagements seriously. Never play 
ennis or golf without arranging 


Magazine for March, 1924. Copy- 


( rles Scribner’s Sons 


definitely for the next one. Allow nothing to in 
terfere with that. Thus I am never accessible at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. There are unthink 
ing people who will appoint committee meetings 
and personal interviews and business engagements 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. | had rather 
have them at three o'clock in the morning. One 
interview, one committee meeting, one business 
engagement at three ruins the entire afternoon. 
I have no doubt that there are now thousands of 
men in their graves who would be alive and well 
had it not been for the detestable habit of three 
o'clock engagements. I am sometimes willing to 
be seen at two or at six, perhaps in winter at five; 
but never at three. Do not, I implore you, leave 
pleasure to chance ; don’t indulge in outdoor games 
when everything else is done. Everything else 
is never done. Make the date ahead. It ensures 
you the fun at the stipulated time, and it saves 
telephoning, which, I mean telephoning 


g, is exactly 
my notion of physical exercise without pleasure. 
To get your telephone connection, Says Figaro, 
is not an achievement; it is a career. 

“It is now eleven o'clock in the morning. I am 
hard at work writing this article. 1 am absorbed 
in it, giving to it my entire attention. Whether 
bad or not, it is the best I can do. But at the back 
of my mind there is the radiant unconscious con- 
sciousness that at three o’clock this afternoon | am 
to have a rattling game of tennis. And as the 
sun is shining in an unclouded sky, the tennis ts 
as certain as anything can be. As the psycholo 
gists would not say, my cerebrum is engaged on 
this essay, my cerebellum is filled with tennis. 

“T am absolutely certain that the reason for so 
many stodgy men and women, so many mechanical 
and monotonous minds, is that they do not arrange 
their lives so as to have some exciting games in 
the open air. They would enjoy both work and 
play, which would be an amazing change from 
their present condition. Now they have no play, 
and they do not enjoy their work. 

“Furthermore, I am a tremendous believer in 
the virtue of sweat. A game that brings out the 
sweat not only relieves the body of accumulated 
poison but cleanses the mind of much perilous 
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stuff. Religiou its, social problems, business 


worries, personal griefs and sorrows, cannot be 


solved or obliterated by sweat; but the sufferer 


can by sweat be put into a condition to triumph 


over them. Old Francis Quarles, the great Em- 


blem poet of t enteenth century, exclaimed 


with perhaps t uch pungency for fastidious 
tastes, 
‘I see no where I smell no sweat.’ 


Just as there are ons who do not laugh enough, 


so there are persons—usually the same ones— 
who do not sweat enough. My readers are all 
familiar with faces whose expression seldom 


changes; these people always look about the same. 


I 


They have a horrible passivity. You cannot im- 


agine them suddenly laughing or crying; such a 
demonstration would crack their features. How 
strange it is that in a world like this there are so 
many human beings who regard it with expres- 
sionless eyes ! lf one of these worthies would 
sit down and review his existence for the last two 
weeks, he would discover that there were two 


| 


lone; he had not once laughed 


things he had 
aloud and he had not once been plunged in sweat. 


not 
I 


Man may exist, bt in cannot live without sweat- 
ing and laughin; 

“Harking ba the beginning of this essay, 
it will not be remembered that I said the game of 
golt had been n the object of two professional 
medical attack lhe first came from those physi- 
cians who said was too violent an exercise 
for men of over fifty; I shall be fifty-nine before 
this paper is print The second was made in 
the London World by Doctor Harold Dearden, 


1 
| 


who warned 


1 
} 
! 


yrain-workers and tired business men 
to keep away ‘olf as from the plague. He 
is quoted as sa ‘Of all games for tired brain- 
workers, I believe golf to be the worst.’ Now if 
he had said che | should not only have under- 
stood him; | uld have agreed with him. I 
absolutely refuse to play chess. Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, 


dred years ago, said the last 


marvelous bool 
published thre 
| have not the book here, and I 


] ) 


word on chi 


doubt if a « found in this Florida town 


where I am writing; but I can remember the pith 
and current emarks. Chess he declared to 
be very bad for men of sedentary lives, ‘all but 


as bad as stu [It enrages the mind as well 
as tires it, being ‘very offensive to him that loseth 
the mate.” He: mmended it to such as go on 
long voyages or who are daily engaged in violent 


labor. Like nearly) 


wrote, his remarks on chess are of the innermost 


everything that lonely schclar 





If I engaged passage «n a 


essence of wisdom. 
sailing ship out of New York, first stop Honolulu, 
I should certainly take along the implement, for 
this ancient game. I also cordially recommend 
chess to prize-fighters, lumber-jacks, carpenters, 
sculptors, dentists, and postmen. But never to 
those whose work is mainly done in a chai: 

“I suppose that Doctor Dearden’s disappro\ «il of 
golf for sedentary people is based on its excite- 
ment, on the necessity of mental concentration on 
every stroke, and on the rage that results from 
missed putts. But while there are those whose 
temperament unfits them for any competitive con- 
test, the necessity of concentration in golf is its 
greatest asset. All other worries vanish.  \\hat 
the human mind needs is not rest; what it needs 
is change of work. Most people rest their minds 
too much; and it is a significant and highly inter- 
esting fact—which I might easily make the sub- 
ject of a whole article—that the least active minds 
seem to require the most rest. The motion-)icture 
houses and the musical-comedy theatres are filled 
with people who are resting their minds, when 


what these minds need is a tonic. The excitement 
of golf is its greatest blessing to a tired lusiness 
man or a nervous brain-worker. It is like a change 
of air. 

“T shall never be able to decide whether ex- 
plosions of wrath or self-control are better for the 


golf-player. There can be no doubt that control 
is better for his game and more agreeable for his 
partner; and the lack of it is better for his op- 
ponent. The moment a player begins to rave and 
curse and roar about his bad luck, that moment 
his antagonist begins to improve. But how about 
the condition of the player’s physical and mental 


system? I know men who curse outrageously 
and yet the game seems to do them good. (n the 
other hand, I remember an excellent man wh 
never lost his temper while playing, and never 
used heated language. I saw him repeat m 
a foursome, where one of the men, putting frst 
and putting badly, let out a stream of curs for, 
as the undergraduate said, ‘I find that golt 
sailors have nothing on college profess flu 
ency of speech’; whenever this happene’!. ™) 
friend would say quietly, ‘Now it is m) 

putt; suppose you say nothing until | fin- 
ished. Then you may roar all you like. \nd 
his shot was followed by no comment. Yo vuld 
not tell from his face or his voice what | ap- 
pened. I admired his self-control immense! and 
respected the sublimity of his character; he 
afterward became incurably insane. So that now 
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l | wonder if perhaps he had released 
his pointment in a torrent of curses ?—but 
wit iron self-control he kept all the poison 
m, and eventually it was too much for 

e are those whose bad playing and re- 

su lisappointment overweigh the pleasure of 
\s one man put it, ‘you come out at 

with a headache, you are tired and 

en you play eighteen holes in the glori- 

nd go home feeling a blank sight 


u Ba» SAS & 


n when you came out.’ I advise all such 
met right on playing. The advice is super- 
fl ey cannot let it alone. 


differ curiously here. One doctor 

uu that violent explosions of rage and 

I ions cause changes in the tissue 

result in cancer or insanity; in other 

wot iu must control yourself if you wish to 
bodily health. Other physicians say 

ges are extremely beneficial; they are 
enificent internal massage. There are 
tific men who are studying daily the 


on the body; I am glad I am not 


mals on which they are experiment- 


en are merely grown-up children 

whe mes to games. I suppose the truly ra- 
would not care whether he won or 

is he had the exercise, the open air, 

pany. But there is no rational man. 

How r we are to win, how we hate to be 
day in 1913, as I was dressing in 
he room after a game of golf, in came the 
atured man in the world, the Honor- 

m Howard Taft. He never uses pro- 

iage; but on this occasion he hurled his 

the floor and emitted a snort of 

the matter?’ I inquired; ‘did you 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘and I played a rot- 

‘Why,’ I said innocently, ‘you seem 

about losing today’s golf game than 

sing the Presidential election.’ ‘Well, 

replied emphatically. Which was 

ue, and it would be true of most men. 

of defeat does not last very long; 
ists it is bitter. For this reason, a 
just won a hole in golf should never 
ent’s attention to the beauty of the 
; at that moment he is in no proper 
preciate such things. Perfectly re- 
n, after making a poor shot in golf, 
and down in a frenzy of rage, use 
would astound some of their acquaint- 


ances, and smash an expensive club. At one 
course where there is a water-hole, a good citizen 
drove his ball into the lake; he teed up another 
and drove that also into the lake. Then he threw 
each one of his clubs into the lake, finally the bag, 
and then went home. Now did that explosion 
improve or injure his general health? A man told 
me that on one golf course he saw a bank presi 
dent, an admirable person and one whose judg 
ment in business was universally respected—he 
saw him foozle a shot with his brassie. Then the 
bank president broke the implement and, hold 
ing the mutilated remainder, he bit it with insane 
violence. 

“Why do we care so much? The professionals 
set us an example here that none of us duffers can 
follow. Although success and failure in the game 
mean everything to them, for it is their means of 
livelihood, they almost never give way to passion. 
In the first place, they know that passion spoils 
their accuracy ; and in the second place, men never 
show as much outward irritation over important 
as over unimportant things. Had this bank presi- 
dent who bit his club been told of the sudden fail- 
ure of his bank, he would not have bitten any- 
thing. 

“The late Professor William Dwight Whitney, 
who was the foremost Sanskrit scholar in the 
world, and who was a model of courtesy and dig- 
nity, was forbidden by his physician to play any 
game whatever, croquet, cards, checkers, or any- 
thing else; because he was so downcast by defeat 
that the doctor was sure he was injuring his 
health. Such a situation gives one plenty of ma- 
terial for prolonged reflection. What is there in 
mere victory or defeat that excites us so? And 
why is the whole Anglo-Saxon world crazy about 
competitive sport? 

“Many years ago Wilkie Collins wrote a long 
novel against athletics called Man and Wife. He 
did everything he could to attack ‘the athletic 
craze’ in the English universities; in his account 
of a four-mile running race between two men, he 
said with utter contempt that thousands of spec 
tators were gathered to see which of two men 
neither of whom was of any importance—could 
run faster than the other. His book, though well 
written and filled with unanswerable arguments, 
produced no impression. Look at the interest in 
university athletics fifty years after his fulmina- 
tions! It all gets down to the point made by ex- 
President Arthur T. Hadley—have you or have 
you not sporting blood? If you have not, the 


(Continued on page 424) 
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At Play on the Square Emile 
Goudeau 


(Translation | } rticle b 


Maurice Beerblock 


nsigeant oO} Parts. ) 


I don’t unde football very well. I know 


it is a game played with a large ball which the 
players kick, some of them trying to make it 


nd the others trying to pre- 
all | understand, 


pass under a bat 
vent its passing That’s about 
and I regret 

But I have 


some amateul 


olation: that is that there 
football players who seem not 


I ask the 


are 


to know mucl about it than I do. 


dren who play under my win- 


pardon of th 


dows in the ¢ But I believe that the rules 


do not requir tne players belonging to the 


same team eng a free-for-all fight under 


the astonished « their opponents. 
[ believe that football experts count only two 


codes of rules. Perhaps, unknown to them, there 


are many mort than they imagine, even as 


“quartiers” in Paris. | 


Montmarte do 


are 
children of 
little messenger boys who 


many codes as thet 
have noticed that the 
not play at all e the 


hinder the ci of pedestrians around the 


Bourse, during the lunch hour. 

In the Square Emile Goudeau, in addition to 
what I have told above, it happens that a team 
increases or decreases the number of players dur- 


ing a matcl ippears to be hard fought. 
In the middl the game, a woman will come 
out of the lau r show herself at a window 
of the Hotel and will shout: “Adrien! 
\drien!”’ 

Adrien is tl r who guards the iron gate 


which serves Please excuse me if I say 


something fo m account of my ignorance ot 
football, but I imagine that a game played be- 
tween two te e of which had lost its goal- 


vewhat lacking in interest. 


1 . eal 
Keeper, wou 


No doubt I a ong, for after the departure of 
Adrien, a depart ¢ accompanied by some com- 
ments upon maternal authority which it is bet- 
ter not to reproduce, the game continues with 
the same eagt as before. 


iken. In the Square Emile 


Yes, I must be mistal 


Goudeau, the number and the sex of the players, 


their presence or their absence, cannot have the 


same importa for instance, at the Olympic 


games at Co When the ‘mome Gaby’ 


(ten vears permission to take Adrien’s 





THE SQUARE EMILE GOUDEAU 


place, she finds enough champions to conqu 
resistance of those who do not want to play 
a girl. 

One must believe that even the rear 
quarters is not much more indispensable th: 
goalkeeper according to the rules of Emile 


deau, since Gaby having torn her bloomer 


terrific kick which the ball adroitly dodged, 


to quit the game also. 

After Gaby’s departure, a dozen playe: 
mained in line. Dinner hour drew near. 
team which still had a goalkeeper lost on 
members, led away by an elder sister. A 
went away shortly afterwards, furious 
he did not know who kicked the ball whi 
received full in the face. 

At the moment the one-sidedness of 
But the team 


the 
Was apparent, even to me. 
was numerically the stronger was soon 
capped by internal dissension. 
favor a player of the other team by allow 
ball to pass the goal which myself coul 
stopped had I been still of the right age t 
in the Square. 

One thing impressed me while I watch 


So Gaby is put at rear three quarte: 


| Saw Bebe rt 


+ 


slyly 


no 
LIS’ ¢ 


game from the sidewalk at a respecttul dista 


from the eccentricities of the ball. It is 


gent necessity of establishing p!aygrouw 


young amateurs. The professionals have alt 


their grounds. But the situation of 
amateurs, constantly bothered by passers 
more complicated. 
that a wandering dog can, for no reas 
run after and throw himself upon a bal 
would have decided the victory. It is 
sible that the young hopefuls, playing th 
ite game, should be obliged to beg the pat 
an elderly person because she could not g 
of the way of the ball in time. It is not 
facetious chauffeur should 
the accelerator suddenly at the 
when the ball has fallen into his taxical), 


sible that a 
ver\ 1) 


ing the young football players to do 
without training. All that is 
These days, one must be a sportsman. 


not go 


ple who have never played say so, and 
You will agree that the amateurs deser 
credit for recommencing their game atte? 
tures which would have discouraged thet 
But, no sooner was the game reorgal 
a magnificent kick sent the ball over 


fence into the rue Garreau. The ball tou 


ground, bounced remarkably well consider 


dilapidated state, and finished full in the 


wen 
u\ 
\ 


It is absolutely inadmissibl 


} : 
( 
i 


i 


\ 











VE 


where it made a sunburst. It was the 


a holiday. Forty pies, decorated with 


m vatering designs in pink sugar, occupied 
the ter of the window display. The sound of 
reaking glass caused all the windows around 
he iare to blossom with feminine faces. The 
last tinkle of falling glass was not stilled before 


er appeared on the threshold of his shop. 
But the only children who remained on the square 

hose who had not been in the game. 

re were the players? I don’t know. I 
| could not have told the baker, 
The baker behaved 


ere, but 
wished to do SO. 
idly, making a veritable inquest, question- 
vitnesses, the children first of all, which 
eve that his inquiry produced no result 
for since this memorable day, it is the 
the ball. Bebert, 
all the others are now having 


baker’s dog who plays with 
raby, Adrien and 
oller-skating races before a gallery of alarmed 


Some day something will happen there. 


[ called Bebert over to speak to me the other 
He said to me, “You see how the future of 
sport is threatened. Public opinion must be in- 


f this.” So I promised him to do some- 


()ne must keep his word, even to a child. 


a child. 


A Former Religious Attitude toward Play. 
\ll in our College (Cokesbury M. 
shall be kept at the 


tance as from vice in general, so in 


l, Ss ) 


m softness and effeminacy ot 
therefore inflexibly insist on their 
the morning this is of 
nce both to body and mind 
e principle we prohibit play in the 
ents shall rise at five o’clock 
winter Their recreation 
lening, walking, riding, and bath- 
and the carpenter’s, join- 


~ I doors. 


net-maker’s or turner’s business 
A person skilled in gar- 

be appointed to overlook the stu- 
in this recreation. . . . A 
sh: 


11 
lall 


always be present at the 
thing. Only one shall bathe at a 


one shall remain in the water 
ite. No student shall be allowed 
the river. A Taberna Lignaria 


TOWNE 


GOSSIP 
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(carpenter's shop) shall be provided 


with all proper instruments and materials, 


a skilled person 


dents at this recreation. 


shall 


world calls play. 


be indulged 


with 
Let this rule be 


and 
to overlook the stu 

The students 
the 


nothing which 


obser\ ed 


with the strictest nicety; for those who play 


when they are young, will play when they are 


old.” 


(Discipline of the M. E, 


Church, 1792) 


Ye Towne Gossip 


Copyright, 192 


3, by Star Compar 


py &. «. BB. 


Pennsylvania Railroad System 


Train Order No. 1028 


To All Trains South: On account of 


serious 


illness of young boy residing at Bowers Station 


near our tracks, trains while passing through 


will make as little noise 


IT’S ON a blue sheet. 
* 7 * 
AND IS written out. 
” + ” 
BY A telegraph man. 
>» > * 
AND WAS sent to me 
> * * 
BY A train conductor. 
* + * 
ON THE Pennsy lines. 
AND HE says to me. 
THAT FOR days and days 
+ > * 
EVERY RAILROAD train 
* . * 
THAT PASSED the home 
* * - 
OF THE little sick boy. 
* 7 * 
JUST CREPT along 
+ * ~ 
AND MADE no noise 
+ + * 
AND I’M very sure. 
+ a - 
THAT EVERY time. 
HE PASSED the place 


WHERE THE youth lay 


sick 
* * 


SOMETHING STIRRED. 
* . * 

IN THE heart of him. 
- ~ 7” 


THAT SOFTENED him 


as possible. P. A. 
AND BETTERED hi 
AND VM. ver: sure 
COULD ALL of the 
ON ALL the trains. 
BEEN MADE aware 
OF THE little | 
THAT CARRIED the word 
OF THE smal! sick boy 
THAT TO them also 
WOULD GLADNESS 


come 
+ * 


AS IT 


comes to me 
IN THAT I know 
THAT EVEN a thin; 
OF IRON and steel 
A RUSHING thing 
LIKE A railroad train 


IS LESS important 


little while 


* 


FOR A 
THAN A sma ck 
| THANK YOU. 


Reprinted by permission from the “New York 


\merican,” 


October 8, 


1923. 


The time is coming when full automatic ma 


chinerv will be so common that the four-hour 


work day will be possible. 


\. Edison 


Thomas 








— 
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At Play on the Square Emile 
Goudeau 


(Translation of an article by Maurice Beerblock 


in Ll) nsigeant of Paris.) 

[ don’t unde football very well. I know 
it is a game played with a large ball which the 
players kick, some of them trying to make it 
pass under a ba and the others trying to pre- 
vent its passing it’s about all I understand, 
and I regret it 
But I hav msolation: that is that there 
are some amateur tootball players who seem not 
to know much more about it than I do. I ask the 
pardon of the children who play under my win- 
| 


dows in the evenins But I believe that the rules 


do not requiré the players belonging to the 
same team engage in a free-for-all fight under 
the astonished ey their opponents. 

[ believe that football experts count only two 
codes of rules. Perhaps, unknown to them, there 
are many moré les than they imagine, even as 
many codes as there are “‘quartiers” in Paris. | 
have noticed that the children of Montmarte do 
not play at all little messenger boys who 
hinder the cit of pedestrians around the 
Bourse, during lunch hour. 

In the Square Emile Goudeau, in addition to 
what I have told above, it happens that a team 
increases or decreases the number of players dur- 
ing a matel appears to be hard fought. 


> 


In the middl le game, a woman will come 


out of the laundry, or show herself at a window 
of the Hotel |] ind will shout: “‘Adrien! 
Adrien!” 

Adrien is who guards the iron gate 
which serves as Please excuse me if I say 


something foolli account of my ignorance of 
football, but I imagine that a game played be- 
tween two teams, one of which had lost its goal- 
keeper, would be iewhat lacking in interest. 


No doubt | an 


Adrien, a departure accompanied by some com- 


for after the departure of 


ments upon maternal authority which it is bet- 
ter not to reproduce, the game continues with 
the same eagerness as before. 

Yes, I must be mistaken. In the Square Emile 
Goudeau, the number and the sex of the players, 
their presence or their absence, cannot have the 
same importance as, for instance, at the Olympic 
games at Colombes. When the ‘mome Gaby’ 


(ten years old permission to take Adrien’s 


place, she finds enough champions to conquer th 
a girl. So Gaby is put at rear three quarters 

One must believe that even the rear three 
quarters is not much more indispensable than th 
goalkeeper according to the rules of Emile Goy- 
deau, since Gaby having torn her bloomers in , 
terrific kick which the ball adroitly dodged, has 
to quit the game also. 

After Gaby’s departure, a dozen players r 
mained in line. Dinner hour drew near. The 
team which still had a goalkeeper lost on 
members, led away by an elder sister. A second 
went away shortly afterwards, furious 


CALISE 
he did not know who kicked the ball which h 
received full in the face. 

At the moment the one-sidedness of the gam 
Was apparent, even to me. But the team whic! 
was numerically the stronger was soon handi 
capped by internal dissension. I saw Bebert slyh 
favor a player of the other team by allowing a 
ball to pass the goal which myself could hav 
stopped had I been still of the right age t 
in the Square. 

One thing impressed me while I watched 
game from the sidewalk at a respectful distanc 
from the eccentricities of the ball. It is th 
gent necessity of establishing playgrounds 
young amateurs. The professionals have alread) 
their grounds. But the situation of juvenil 
amateurs, constantly bothered by passers-by, 
more complicated. It is absolutely inadmissibk 


that a wandering dog can, for no reas 


a 


run after and throw himself upon a 
would have decided the victory. It is inadmis- 
sible that the young hopefuls, playing their favor 
ite game, should be obliged to beg the pa: 
an elderly person because she could not get 
of the way of the ball in time. It is not 
sible that a facetious chauffeur should step on 
the accelerator suddenly at the very moment 
when the ball has fallen into his taxical, ob'ig 
ing the young football players to do a tooctract 
without training. All that is not good spor 
These days, one must be a sportsman. [ven pe 
ple who have never played say so, and writ 
You will agree that the amateurs deserve som 
credit for recommencing their game after adven- 
tures which would have discouraged their elders 
But, no sooner was the game reorganized thal 
a magnificent kick sent the ball over 
fence into the rue Garreau. The ball tou 
ground, bounced remarkably well considering 
dilapidated state, and finished full in the 











iare to blossom with feminine faces. 


re were 


| of this.” 


YE 


where it made a sunburst. It was the 


a holiday. Forty pies, decorated with 
watering designs in pink sugar, occupied 
ter of the window display. The sound of 
around 


The 


x glass caused all the windows 


kle of falling glass was not stilled before 
‘er appeared on the threshold of his shop. 


I 


e only children who remained on the square 


se who had not been in the game. 

I don’t know. I 
| could not have told the baker, 
The baker behaved 
making a veritable inquest, question- 


the players? 
re, but 
[ wished to do so. 
itnesses, the children first of all, which 
orting at all. 

e that his inquiry produced no result 
r since this memorable day, it is the 
the ball. 


doe who plays Bebert, 
and all the others are now having 


with 


ating races before a gallery of alarmed 
Some day something will happen there. 


lled Bebert over to speak to me the other 


+4 


e said to me, “You see how the future of 


threatened. Public opinion must be in- 
So I promised him to do some- 
(ine must keep his word, even to a child. 


to a child. 


‘ormer Religious Attitude toward Play. 


\ll in our College (Cokesbury M. 
shall be kept at the 


tance as from vice in general, so in 


1788 ) 
m softness and effeminacy ot 


therefore inflexibly insist on their 
the morning this is of 
nee both to body and mind 
principle we prohibit play in the 
udents shall rise at five o’clock 
winter Their recreation 
rdening, walking, riding, and bath- 
doors, and the carpenter's, join- 
maker’s or turner’s business 
A person skilled in gar- 
be appointed to overlook the stu- 
in this recreation. . . . A 
shall always be present at the 
Only one shall bathe at a 


one shall remain in the water 
ite. No student shall be allowed 
the river. A Taberna Lignaria 
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(carpenter's shop) shall be provided 

with all proper instruments and materials, and 

a skilled person to overlook the stu- 
The students 

the 


obser\y ed 


dents at this recreation. 
shall 


world calls play. 


with nothing which 
Let this 


with the strictest nicety; for those who plav 


be indulged 
rule be 


when they are young, will play when they are 
old.” 


(Discipline of the M. E. Church, 1792) 


7 . . 
Ye Towne Gossip 
Copyright, 1923, by Star Compa 
By K. C. B. 
Pennsylvania Railroad System 
Train Order No, 1028 


Serious 


To All Trains South: On account of 
illness of young boy residing at Bowers Station 


near our tracks, trains 


will make as little noise 
IT’S ON a blue sheet. 
o > - 
AND IS written out. 
+ * * 
BY A telegraph man 
* - * 
AND WAS sent to me 
— - * 
BY A train conductor. 
- . * 
ON THE Pennsy lines. 
AND HE says to me. 
* + * 
THAT FOR days and days 
* * » 
EVERY RAILROAD train 
> + ~ 
THAT PASSED the home 
* * * 
OF THE little sick boy. 
a ~ 7 
JUST CREPT along. 
* a *” 
AND MADE no noise 
* + a 
AND I’M very sure. 
* + * 
THAT EVERY time. 
HE PASSED the place. 
WHERE THE youth lay 
sick. 
. . - * 
SOMETHING STIRRED. 
» - 7 
IN THE heart of him. 
* * * 
THAT SOFTENED him 
Reprinted by permissic 


\merican,” October 8, 


The time is coming w 


while passing through 
as possible. P. A. 
AND BETTERED hi 
AND VM vers sure 
COULD ALL of the 

ON ALL the trains, 
BEEN MADE aware 

OF THE little b 

THAT CARRIED the word, 
OF THE sma l sick be 
THAT TO them also 
WOULD GLADNESS 

om * 

AS IT comes to m¢ 

IN THAT I know 

THAT EVEN a thing 

OF IRON and steel 

A RUSHING thing 

LIKE A , tilroad train 

Is LESS important 

FOR A little while 

THAN A small ck | 

| THANK YOU. 
m from the “New York 


1923. 


hen full automatic ma 


chinery will be so common that the four-hour 


work day will be possib 


\. Edison 


le.—Thomas 











The People’s College of Denmark’ 


Mrs. JoHN 


Secretary, Conference of 


Knowledge in itself is indeed a joy—and study 


and training are sary to the highest useful- 
ness, but we all realize, when we stop to think 
of it, that we rking toward something 
deeper, more lamental. The Danish high 
school men expr in this way: “We seek an 


enlivened, enlight citizenship”—“enlivened,” 
that is, awakened from indifference, from the 
narrow bounds of ignorance or environment— 
open to new tl ts, higher ideals; “enlight- 


ened,” that is, ali true values and hence in- 
tending to choose the best 

The problem 
building an et 


rhte1 


By 
C, CAMPBELL 


Southern Mountain VW orkers 


he: self, 


took stock of 


She set herself to reclaim her land and her people. 


this situation Denmark 
By long and patient effort she reclaimed 
sands of acres through draining and refor 
Not only did she seek to provide land for het 
people but she improved her methods of agri 
ture. Today Denmark is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country—a country of small land-ow: 
farmers. Eighty per cent. of her entire exports 


are agricultural products. In per capita wealtl 


she stands among the highest in Europe. ere 
is little great wealth and almost no poverty. [Ilit- 


eracy, practically 
speaking, does not 





livened, enlig 
rural civilizatio1 
fundamentally 
same everywhert 
The problems useful or happy. The 
cluding thos¢« 


T *} . 
I a ( 


schools, ¢ 


tered, inaccessibl seek it. 


population are ship, it will exercise it. 





so. different 


The Danish People’s College cares little 
about imparting exact knowledge as such, for 
knowledge in itself does not make man good, 


is to awaken, enliven and enlighten. 
ened, enlightened spirit will go on of itself. 
it feels the need of exact information, it will 
If it possesses the quality of leader- 


exist. The farmers 


control Parliament, 
and, what interests 


us more, trol 


ines 
real aim of these schools their own opr 


An awak- 


If tion and hence the 


luc- 


price of their 
duction, to a re- 


markable degree. 





The country 





southern mountai! 


from those in tl 
mountains and along the fjords of Norway. We 
can learn much from one another. 


What, then, can we learn from a study of 
Denmark? Her 1 country of about 16,000 
square miles h some portions are good 
agriculturally. 1 of the soil, however, 1s 
thin and sandy and made to produce only by the 
extensive use of fertilizer and scientific methods 


of agriculture 


RUINED BY WAR AND UNSCIENTIFIC 


LTURI 


One hundred ye igo, Denmark was a coun- 


try ruined by wat by her unscientific agri- 


cultural producti vast acres owned 


by nobles and big landholders, hundreds of acres 


lay in swamp iste and barren heath swept 


by sea winds, her young people, discour- 


aged, unable to s land or an adequate living, 


were drifting to the cities and to America. In 
*Extracts from it Southert 


Confer Knox e, April 9, 1 
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Mountain Workers’ 
124 


network ot co- 
operative = associa- 
tions which are the wonder and despair of students 
from all over the world. And this is a count 

little the of the 


Tennessee with a population of three and 


over one-third size State 
quarter millions. 

The movement to realize a new Denmark was 
really a movement of the people, the co 
people, toward freedom; a three-sided mov 
—economic, political and religious. On tis 
nomic side it brought the common mau [! 
from the great landlord and a recognize:l 
to the land. With this came an entire chan 
agricultural production, opening the way for th 
development of the cooperative movement whic! 
in its culmination made the people controlle 
their own production. In its political aspect 
first of 
the people and then a long struggle for adequ 


movement was one enfranchisement 
representation in Parliament until the tar 
now rule Denmark. Finally, on the religious s! 


freedom was at last secured largely within 














PEOPLE’S COLLEGE OF 


for different groups who wished to 
minister and to worship in their 


rue MovEMENT AND A CHAM- 

oF Att Its PHASES 
of this three-sided national move- 
ut the middle of the nineteenth 
the “folkshojskole” or People’s 
is been credited generally by ob- 
deed by. the Danes themselves with 
the secret of the extraordinarily 
sperous rural civilization of that 
not be taken alone and regarded 
Denmark’s regeneration. It was 
ression of the movement and a 
While strictly non- 
ts teachings, it linked itself to 


its phases. 


people ; the people who were and 
ind won their trust and support. 
e great inspirer of the People’s 
p Grundtvig, himself a reformer, 
and educator, saw deep into the 
le and visualized those needs in 
ition, the institutions proved a 
the movement which had seen 
influence in the rebirth of Den- 
ard to overestimate. 
People’s College is an adult school, 
ung 


7 


and thirty, the period when they 


people, roughly between the 


something new and different, when 
estions as to the meaning of life 

n it; when they are reaching out 
inattained or unattainable goal; the 
re most easily stirred by appeals 


ywer of an ideal. 
GE But AN ENLIGHTENED SPIRIT 


tively small average in any 

be professional men, but all citi- 
enlivened and enlightened. Hence, 
lly that in such schools there are 


s for admission, no examinations, 


lieved that most influence is per- 
passed by one personality to an- 
ner-stone of the People’s College 

[f the personality of the prin- 
nd ineffective, even if it is inarticu- 

must languish or perhaps die, 
he People’s Colleges are private, 
principal. The State pays a mod- 
but this is only a small proportion 
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of the budget. State aid goes also to the needy 
student, but as there is nothing to compel the stu- 
dent to go to any particular school, or, indeed, to 
any school at all after he is fourteen, he naturally 
tends to seek those which offer the greatest stimu- 
lus. 

Generally, the People’s Colleges are small, 
varying from fifty to one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents. The principal must know every boy and 
girl and must be easily accessible to anyone who 
feels moved to bring to him his questions and per- 
sonal problems. Some schools limit to one hun- 
dred. 

Picture your group of young men at the win- 
ter school—tor at this school only young men 
are in attendance, the Danes preferring, for some 
reason, to separate men and women—a group for 
the most part made up of big, strong farmer 
boys, with a sprinkling of small artisans and 
tradespeople, usually also from country places 
\ll have had a common school education up to 


the age « 


f fourteen. Since then they have been 
serving their apprenticeship in field and shop, 
at home or more probably at some neighborhood 
farm. They are dressed roughly as they would 
be on the farm, except on Sundays, and go clat- 
tering about the court in wooden shoes. ‘These 
young men with their friendly faces and their 
evident smack of the soil have about the same 
interests and outlook that any group of people 
have who have come up in small country places 
where little events of a neighborhood are likely 
to take precedence over larger interests and ideas. 
Like any similar group of our own young men, 
they need to stretch their minds, to be awak- 
ened. 

The school is, in a way, not a rough breaking 
with their old life. The buildings, externally 
and internally, in most People’s Colleges are 
astonishingly simple. Teachers are more im- 
portant than material equipment. The student 
is considered as a friend, even an equal of the 
teachers, whose attitude is that of older com- 
rades. In country fashion there are no titles 
between the two. We read of the early teachers 
that they went out and lived in the community 
as friends and equals, made themselves one with 
the people, gathered slowly a group about them, 
in their own homes, and so gradually evolved 


an institution. 
Home LIFE AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF EQuALs 


And this brings us to an important aspect of 


these schools. They are indeed religious schools 
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in spirit and yet formal religion is taught in 
the great majority, unless one would class church 
history as such. is any influence brought 
to bear in the mat the individual’s relation 
to the church. People’s College grew up 
with a great economic and religious 
movement whose ultimate goal was freedom. 
The People’s College teacher is still willing to 
work to quicket | then to trust his people. 
Progress which con his way may be slower 
but it is sur 

Wherever else in Denmark there may be lei- 
sure, there is little in the People’s College. The 
young man is to be taken from the work of life 


for only five mont nd all 


that five months 
possible must be used to help him look over the 
narrow confines vironment and the petty 
limits of thought and selfish desire. He 
must be helped t 


find ideals. 


OF DENMARK 


object is through cultural studies. The Danes 
argue that certain things are common to the whole 
nation—city folk or country, farmers or industrial 
workers. The language of their country, its 
geography, history, literature and its constitution 
—these belong to all and should be enjoyed 
all. There are the greatest differences in 
curriculum, especially in such subjects as Dai 
and reading aloud. When one keeps in mind 1 
this sort of education is personal, that it is, as o1 
teacher put it, the exact opposite of the I’ 
sian idea of standardization, one can underst 
why these differences should exist. Some tea 
ers find their greatest avenue of expres 
through one subject, some through another. 
may be that one man can stimulate by leading 1! 
mind back to the beginnings of history and {ol 
lowing the progress of mankind through the life 
of the nation—of 
Denmark in par- 





By eight o'clock 
breakfast a 
morning song 
over, rooms set 
rights and 
groups assembl 
for the first lecture 
From this_ time 
until 6.30 or 7:00 





at night, with th 


‘Home life and the relationship of equals” 
said one able principal to me, “‘are fundamen- 
tals of the People’s College. Methods are not 
so important. Schools which seek to bring out 
the best in man are naturally religious, and 
surely what religion stands for, if it stands for 
anything at all, is for the equality of human 
souls. No one, unless he is in the frame of 
mind to regard his pupils as equals, should try 
to teach in a People’s College. 


ticular. Indeed, 
history is one of 
the most empha- 
sized subjects in 
the majority of 
school] s—Den- 
mark’s history, 
Scandinavian _his- 
” tory, world history, 





church history, for, 





exception of one 
one and _ one-l 
hours at noon an minutes in the afternoon 
for the inevitabl young men _ pass 
from one lecture another with a 
tireless zest. 
Even the eve 


before Christmas, that is before the pupil has 


filled—especially 
found himself Evening activities, 
however, are gel ota lighter sort reading 
aloud, part si lebates and folk dancing. 
There is alway newspaper room and library 
where odd mot can be spent. It would be 
impossible t et his pitch of activity were 
the sessions longet it it is only five months and 
the young men of their own free 
will, empty and number of years of 
practical work. Thi re ready to digest a sub- 
stantial progran have to do out- 


side study. 
-URRICULUM 
As for actu Danes have found 


that for them, approach to their 


as Grundtvig says, 
“By looking back, 
we get our main strength to look forward to the 
realizing of our ideals in the future.” It is 
a passive, reflective study of the past but the k 
of study which induces action—a teaching of | 
tory which lays the emphasis on the course of 
events, on development, on great characters and 
not on race hatreds, injuries, wars. 


Another man, on the other hand, will find hi 


approach to youth through showing how 
are—that is, through science, a simple expou 
of the underlying principles of life. It is not 
common for a teacher to be a botanist of nm 
chemist, a biologist or a specialist in some 
line. Another teacher takes literature, anothet 
ciology and so it goes, but whatever the su 
emphasized, the underlying object is the sam 
to awaken, and the method also is somewhat 
same, a simple, familiar type of lecture 
thing that is easy to grasp and stimulating 
spirit. Students are requested not to take 
during lectures. The mere action destroys « 
munion between one and the teacher, and 
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lit of a crime to come late to class, or to People’s College teacher is more interested in 
s kn it a classroom door during the course of raising the average than in training athletes and 
| hi ; winning teams. One sees the results in the fine 
: \ lly, the student cannot be stimulated all upstanding, vigorous manhood and womanhood 
must he be allowed to fall into the habit of the country. 
ing passively. Arithmetic is usually a = “a 
ade 2 : . Anpb Tuey TAKE Back LEADERSHIP 
ibject—with bookkeeping and mechanical 
Much time is devoted to Danish—com- Each little community also has its young 


reading aloud. literature. people’s society and lecture society. Sometimes 


. all activities are combined in one association, 


SONG AND GYMNASTICS VITAL ' 
dns \stics VITAT sometimes they are separated, but in all groups 
l nany subjects taught two should have leadership has generally come through the 
entior Song is one of the prominent People’s College which often furnishes lecturers 


1 


By this I do as well. 


especially the hour devoted each week 


People’s ( ‘olleges. 
It is generally claimed in Denmark that the co- 


but the daily singing. All classes are operative movement owes its great growth to 














‘ ust ( nd these schools. The 
closed change in agricul 
eart ture from grain 
simpl orus sing The effect of the People’s College could not, raising to animal 
te selected indeed, be so permanent were it not for these products opens the 
f ee ar St ees organized groups of old students to whom the wae te the om 
; newly returned student may look for under- en tice 
the 4 operative slaughtet 
standing and support. At the great annual re- 
Danish union which each People’s College holds every house, the coopera- 
1 ° a. ec 32 ¢ 

lk, na year, literally hundreds of these old students tive egg society and 
istor- return to refresh their vision and associations. so on. But until 
° nature It is a stirring sight to see them pouring in by the people realized 
s train, wagon and bicycle, often bringing their iia tient deat tithe 

song's ‘thers ; . ; ; : : ey must he 

5 bedding with them. Their enthusiasm is con- 
er gen tagious and how they sing the old songs, listen themselves, that 
erall ses the to the lectures and seek to get a new under- they must trust 
, suits the standing, a refreshment of spirit. each other and 
ture he is work together, that 
giving. Many of they must be loyal 
e by to their association, 
thers who were the voice of the even if larger buyers offered at the beginning 
ement which brought the People’s more for their produce, until they realized that 
leg ne sees these high school song books only a high grade product would continuously 


farmers’ homes in Denmark, and 
It is 
] 


chorus meeting every week in 


rt of the Dane’s daily life. 


use existing in practically every 





rus which derives its impetus 
rship from returned People’s 
tics the same thing is true. One 
istic classes which meet several 


illage community house, 


, e’s College. In fact the leader 
eived his training at some People’s 


this back to pass on free to his 
’s graduates, for example, 
1f 


er one al 


are leading free gym- 


their own villages. Almost every 


eymnastic hour, for the 


all 
the 


command a good market, until they recognized 
these things, the opportunity offered by 
change in agriculture could not be utilized. 

The People’s College brought the suspicious, in- 
dividualistic country people together in a home- 
like atmosphere where they came to know each 
other, trust each other and work together. It 
opened their minds to new worlds outside their 
at 
the same time helped them to an appreciation of 


experience. It stirred their imagination an 
what is best in life—integrity, loyalty, service, the 
good of the many against the will of the indi- 
all things which are essential to the suc- 
And 
than that, the People’s College furnished to the 


> 2 5 
vidual 
cess of the cooperative movement. more 
new cooperative associations open-minded active 


leaders who dared to change and try new methods 





world whi 
agriculture 
by studying 
not be consid 
ever, forg 
sch ols an 
skole”’ of Jeni 
of the Peopl 
methods, e1 
homelike lif 
The 
courses of 
nine mont 
scientific 
tural infor 
to the studer 
young mat 
have had 

of years 
tical farmit 
preferably 
tended a 
College 
coming. 

not do th 
the farm, but 
the theory 
tific aori 
The 


school Stal 


small 
tween th 
College and 


agricultural 


¢ 


It uses som 


and som« 


GREAT 1] 


For some 
has been abl 
standing p 
many are 1 
who have tl 


some People’ 


courses, inters} 


their way, 

in a sense spr 
say emphat! 
cess of theit 
in the teachit 
never become 
mon people be 


agricultur 


PEOPLE’S COLLEGE 
GE AT THE HEART oF DEN- 
MARK 
\ people trom all over the 


study Denmark’s scientific 


operative organization end 
yple’s College. The two can- 
part. One should not, how- 
lue credit to the agricultural 
mall-holder or “husmands- 
Both ¢ 
», and 
for example, the simple, 


, ina sense, children 
employ some of her 


familiar personal lecture. 
seeks to give, through 


OF DENMARK 


lived the same life and speak the same language 
Because they are common men themselves, 
understand their students. 
The People’s College teacher, however. 
university man or otherwise trained—is not 
fied to remain in the same condition of le 
as when he entered the profession. I thin! 
not meet one who was not constantly rea‘ 
studying—showing, indeed, an intense ck 
learn. The older teachers have acquired 
ous libraries and we were constantly ast 
at the breadth of their general informatio: 
I have among my pictures two photogr 
one a tiny house by the side of one of the 
windmills s 
mon in Den: 





are. The Norwegians, 


temperament. 


as you see them working 


selves. 





It is my firm belief that the People’s College 
offers us a method of the greatest value. 
this | do not mean that we should attempt to 
transplant the Danish institutions just as they 


though drawing their inspiration from the Dan- 
ish idea, have not tried to copy precisely, but 
have adapted the underlying principles to their 
own conditions and to their peculiar national 
It is of these underlying prin- 
ciples | am thinking—these principles which, of 


countries, seem so natural, so vital, so right 
that one only wonders we have not long since 
recognized their worth and adopted them our- 


and the « 
man of sev 
By ting at his de: 
rounded lit 
walls of 
This is Gi 
Nielsen, b 
miller’s soi 
little 
in the pictw 
of the most 
the 


Swedes and Finns, 


cottac 


through the different school men, 


cently retire 
principal 

Vestbir! 
School wl 


visited for 








ltural subjects of the former 
entific subjects of the latter. 


TO THE PEOPLE’S 


he Danish People’s College 

t to its teaching service out- 
Some are university men, 

nd very many now are men 
received their impetus from 
ee and then, through various 
sed with periods of work to earn 
stant reading, have become 
The People’s College group 

it a large measure of the suc- 
Is is due to the great variety 
e. The People’s College has 


idemic or removed from the com- 


so many of its teachers have 


weeks. 1] 
ent princi 


originally a farmer, educated largely 


various People’s College courses. (ne 
teachers comes from Copenhagen and | 
several teaching courses there: another is 
versity man, likewise from Copenhagen ; 

is a farmer, the graduate of an agricultural sch 
A village carpenter teaches mechanical 

The minister, as is common, gives at | 
lecture a week. But the spirit of the s 

still set by the miller’s son, whose genial 

and warm generous personality have m 

one of the largest high schools in Denn 

still lectures and he is still studying, a great reader 
of English as well as Danish, and a member ©! 
the association to which I referred bet 
teaching history in the interest of peace. 

not the quality 


unique, except in 


(Continued on page 436) 





Community Service in New Haven’ 
By 
Wittram A, Watts 


Chairman, New Haven Community Service 


an industrial city of 170,000 grounds and organized and supervised play more 


half of these people have come 

last twenty-five years from 

and Russia—50,000 Italians, 

Russian Jews and numerous other races. 
ferent races of this new population have 
d themselves as is usual in congested 
\t the other end of the social scale is 
versity and a few thousand descendants 
riginal settlers. Many thousands speak 


re as far away from the culture 


\venue as before they came across 


The established religion of the Fath- 
hird or fourth place, probably half 
ing practically without religion. 

of descendants of these southern 

lers furnish most of the rum run- 

rs, dope merchants, bandits, bur- 
prostitutes for the district. And this 
that John Davenport and Theophilus 
inded 300 years ago as a Puritan Theo- 
rather dark picture, but there are 
light. We are not breeding so many 
as we were in the first two decades of 
when this flood of alien peoples was 

n upon us. The flood has subsided and 
that it is our job to make good citi- 
{ the prolific offspring of these dark- 
ple. They are not hopeless by any 

have good qualities that may prove a 
ntribution to American stock. 
ictors and many agencies are contrib- 
rds the making of good Americans out 
iterial—the public schools, the aroused 
of employers of labor, the thirty-five 
ies supported by our $600,000 Com- 
est and other organizations spending 

indred thousands more money coming 
from the pockets of our citizens. 

e Chest agencies Community Service 
tle appropriation of $14,000 is doing 
rds the end which all have in view— 
nship. We who are close to the work 

need and the importance of play- 


at the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Recreation Association of America, New York 


keenly than the rest of the community and chafe 
under the restraints of our small resources. \We 
see so much that could be done and ought to be 
done beyond what we are doing, but we are try- 
ing to accept our limitation in good spirit and do 
all that is possible with what we have. New 
Haven still has the characteristics of a New Eng- 
land town in spite of its foreign population, and 
New England is conservative. Our solid citizens 
of means and advanced age who spent their boy- 
hood in New Haven played in an overgrown 
village and on vacant lots and nearby woods, 
and those who came, as many did, from coun- 
try towns had the whole countryside for a play- 
ground—woods, brooks and ponds and all the 
varied resource which the country affords for play 
and sport. It is hard for some of these men to 
visualize the plight of Tony and Ikey and Sambo 
living with six or eight brothers and sisters and 
the old folks in two or three dingy rooms and 
having no place to play but a crowded street. A 
member of our Park Board when urged to provide 
more ball fields said, “I do not see why the city 
should provide places for these boys to play 
games. Why don’t they club together and hire 
a field themselves?” And it is hard to make even 
the average citizen realize that open spaces and 
play are a good investment, cost what they will, 
in diminishing delinquency and crime. 

We have a magnificent park system—East Rock 
Park and West Rock Park of several hundred 
acres wooded and veined with many miles of 
beautiful winding paths and drives, but there are 
few level places for games, and anyhow both of 
them are several miles from where Tony lives. 
Edgewood Park is in the city, has playgrounds 
for small children, and is well used by the well- 
to-do living in the vicinity. There are other open 
spaces—the central “Green” (our ancestors’ com- 
mon pasture), Waterside Park, City Point Park, 
but the great need is for more athletic fields. Ne 
city has greater possibilities for acquiring acces- 
sib'e land for this purpose, but it is marsh land 
which will require a large expenditure for filling 
in order to make it usable. There are two large 
tracts of vacant marsh land inside the city limits, 
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one of them adjacent to a crowded section of 
fifty thousand people with no playgrounds, which 


irpose except the breeding 


at present s 


of mosquitoes me of us are convinced that 
the city should n every acre of this land and 
fill it as funds are available, and Community 
Service is doit ts part creating a public 
sentiment for the project. A good start was made 
last year wl Fathers were induced to 
buy 184 5 R 

[ have t ve with shame that there 
has never | ppropriated from tax 
funds for tl ervision of play in New Haven 
except in the chools and that we (and 
other agencies them) have to pay for light, 
heat, janitor ; ervisor when we use school 
buildings. quite a drain on our limited 
funds in putting through our basket ball program 
last winter. Until last year we did not have a 
single tennis irt on city owned property, but 


thanks to yrodding we now have five 


good ones an | 


a | | 


more in the making. Some 


fine Yale courts are available for a small charge 
during the sum months. There are nineteen 
public baseball diamonds There is a_ project 


le it ks 
Com- 
Haven. and 


which now 
to tell what 

New 
used up more half my 
uind, so I shall have to paint 


for a municij olf course 


quite hopeful was asked 
munity Service doing in 


I have than space in 
putting in a backgt 
the picture with few and heavy strokes. 


We haven’t made 


leisure time ac- 


much of a dent yet in the 


need for 


SERVICE 





IN NEW HAVEN 

general supervision of all departments and tics the 
work together by conferences and coordinating 
plans, but the heads of our three departments are 
competent and capable and have the initiative to 
accomplish results without detailed super 
furthermore they all love their work. 

Miss Blanche L. Wright has charge 0} 
among our colored people, of which there are 
about 8,000 in the city, mostly segregated 
section. Never before Community Ser\ 
gan this work had any organization done a1 
to enrich the lives of these people by p! and 
recreation. Miss Wright's work has beet lone 
under the handicap of the lack of meeting places 
indoors or in the open and dearth of facilities, 
but she has used every kind of makeshift, and has 
succeeded in reaching and helping a very large 
proportion of the colored people and interesting 


them in a great variety of activities—concerts, 
pageants, dances, meetings in churches, athletic 
games, a much more diversified program than is 
attempted in the other departments. The follow- 


ing illustrates the keen interest which the red 


NS 


people take in games. A crude aud und 
tennis court was made on a vacant lot and was 
used by organized groups six days in each week 
from five a. m. Miss Wright is uni- 
versally respected and loved by all denominations 


until dark. 


of the colored people and is a powerful ‘rfiuence 
for good among them. Her sister is now helping 
her at no salary for the training and love ot 


(Continued on page 446) 





tivities, but we have made ‘at 2 
e ° , ‘ nPe Av) % 
71 aT, sxr he aC L= 
a beginning, and what ha ale 3 ora , 





been done is well organized 
for expansion as funds are 
Serv- 


War 


Service, 


available. Community 
ice here grew out of 
Camp Community 
and we were slow in selling 


] 
+ 


the idea to the New Haven 


public. There were reasons 


which it would be footless 


to take space to enumerate 


here, but it is now pretty 


well established, and I will 
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skip its hist ind speak 
only of what it is now 
doing. 

We have no full time 
Director for the whole 
work. Mtr Donald A. 
Adams, our Secretary, has 




















How the Branford Community House 
Got Its Start 


By 
W. E. Mumrorp 


llurgist, Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Connecticut 


nt, ladies and gentlemen, or I should doubt was lonesome. Now, Mr. President and 
rs and sisters, for if anyone gets gentlemen, if ever your wife appears unto you in 
community work they certainly your cellar on a cold, dismal uncomfortable day 
hers and sisters to me, and asks you for a community house, by all means 
last few days I have received two give it to her. She won’t be happy until she gets 
jolts in my life. First, my invita- it and it will make the home life run more 
e present today, and secondly, your ap- smoothly. 
re I have said anything. Enough to I started out Monday, forgetting business and 
) stage fright. Still, I suppose you found a fine, quaint old building built in 1725, 
iting to hear something about that com- which was owned by our local Masonic Lodge 
iouse in Branford which has been cited and to be torn down later to make room for a 
¢ example of what could be done, com- temple. I leased it and handed the papers to my 
‘ with nothing and now known throughout wife, saying, “Go to it, you have the community 
re Playground and Recreation Associa- house you asked for.” 
\merica as being a real live wire. I shall never forget those dreadful heartrending 
re | commence to speak about ourselves, I days which followed. A community house. 
thank the brother who last spoke, as he Something new and nobody to boost it. ‘Never 
ipplied the lost word which I have searched had one before, don’t know why we should have 
times to express my own ideas of what one now.” 
world needs today, viz.—fellowship of man Oh, if Joseph C. Lincoln ever runs out of 
ghborly love. I take much pleasure in “characters,” down on the Cape, just let him 
ng Judge Griffiths for supplying “unifica- start a community house and take the chairman- 
ship of his membership committee. 
tion and a woman are responsible for But the Lord prospers every good thing, even 
rd Community House. community houses; and a few good generous- 
rainy Sunday, cold and dismal, with no minded citizens believing in “unification” joined 
lar desire to attend service, I migrated to us. We got under way with about a dozen fel- 
there to occupy my time and mind in low workers. Held food and rummage sales, put 
ng the boiler. Begrimed, tired, and with no up a beautiful gold lettered sign (a gift from one 
love for mankind in general, I was of Branford’s former sons) and in other ways 
by a visit from my wife. I knew she advertised ourselves as the Branford Community 
thing on her mind,—most husbands can Council with headquarters at the Community 
tell House. 
ubby,” said she, “let us start a community I will not tire you with the details of the an- 
‘A community house,” said I, “What guish, joys, and excitement of that first year, but 
rth put that idea in your mind ?” we landed about 400 members. 
ll,” she replied, “If everybody in Bran- We believed that domestic training is as essen- 
lay feels as lonely as I, what a nice thing tial as play, so we introduced kindergarten, sewing 
id be if we could all get together and have and cooking for the youngsters. Young girls 
time, singing, chattifig, and getting better did actually learn how to sew on a button and hem 
ted.” an apron. Some good accomplished at least! 
a vas a new wife in a strange town and no Then folks began to assemble for socials regard- 
less of creed. nationality and political differences. 


red at Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Play- : 
tion Association of America, New York City, We started a fine mothers’ club, poultry club and 
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best of all a real 
Things began to 
complimentary dint 
men doing the cooki 
house creaked. 
House. We were 
But alas. Fun 
to 160. <A red 
ury made things lo 
came along and eas 
the third year even. 
Mr. President, 
and partly responsible 


I moaned. But thers 


rington.” 


In my anguish I d 
that gentleman tells 
tering the receiver 
He got busy, however: 
ment and homeopat! 
man, a splendid chay 
of Branford together: 
familiar hymns 
trouble getting thet 
again and that 


expired. 


The next treatn 
work with the school 


teachers called 


cured the material 
increase and our 
Finally, Bob Kell \ 
who had been ; 
the kids of the toy 





BRANFORD COMMUNITY HOUSE 





ike social committee. 
Che poultry club gave a 
the mothers’ club, the 
he timbers of that old 
d had a Community 
map. 
\lembership dropped 
e of $250 in the treas- 
my, but a loyal friend 
ndition and we started 
cold feet As secretary, 
starting the institution, 
i last hope “Tell Har- 


lup Mr. Harrington and 
he heard tear drops spat - 
Branford to New York. 

d applied absent treat- 
He first sent his music 
who drew the songsters 
but after singing the old 


; 


few folk songs we had 


ogether to sing them all over 
ire of Community Service 


was by a man sent on to 

He made a hit and the 
re of his stuff!. We se- 
our membership did not 


isurer looked sad. 


a good whole-souled chap 
| coach for years among 


t 


ind an organizer of base, 


volley and basket ball teams, came to me and said: 


“Mumford, if 


man to line up thes« 
something for you.” 


ton again and he s 


My friends, 


This recreation 
three days. He 
from twelve to sixteet 
Therefore we 
effect was magnet 


told me the decorum : 


so pronounced 


ents of some of 
asking what we 


make them so willing 


fact was, with 


} 


eive me an out-of-town 
ioys of mine, I will start 
[ called up Mr. Harring- 
a man. 
is the turn in the road. 
rganized nine teams in 


fteen men, whose ages ran 


on each “nine.” 
135 boys enrolled. The 
The Supervisor of Schools 


| attention to studies was 


actually felt lonesome. Par- 


ys came to me in the shop 
lone to their children, to 


ind obedient at home. The 


boys on a baseball nine 





there were aspirations for positions on the d 
mond and good deportment at the school 


home was at a premium. 


We opened the season with a parade num! 
ing 300 boys, fife and drum corps, and decorat 
automobiles. <A flag raising according to nati 
rules followed on the ball field. 
was a hot one and so were the rest. 

The next big event arranged by our Recreat 
Man was a May Festival with 2,500 as spectat 


This was a grand success. 


During all these exciting times, the mem! 
ship committee was in the field conducting a <i 
and my last report shows a total of 751. 

This concludes my history of the Brani 
Community House and its part in Commu 


Serv ice. 


I have been asked to bring you some thou; 
or idea whereby the Service might be benefit 
This is a delicate matter for a novice to handk 
the presence of those of you who have 
time, study and money to the greatest proble: 
before the world today, and I therefore hesitat: 
I am, however, convinced that the old adage 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” 
think it holds true today, but I am 
ture my own idea that—‘All play and no w 
will make Jack a doubtful citizen.” 


The lady who spoke last about Commu: 





rL- 
IN 


y 


Service in Scranton, voiced my sentiments when 


she emphasized “resourcefulness” as a prime 
tor in handling the children. 
boy must be made to understand that he is to 


to make himself entitled 


from his benefactors. 











I, too, feel that 


recreational 





e 


a 
N 





Passaic Marches On 


Joun R. JoHNSON 


; 


[ received your very cordial in- 

present on the occasion of your 

sand to say a few words on play- 

| felt a mistake had been made. 

that the Supervisor, Mr. Harris, 

eround man, would be far more 

an address from him would be 

When | 

before him in that light, he could 

the National Association knew 

¢, and had made no mistake. 

[ admired his confidence in the wisdom 

‘iation, as the Scotchman would say, 

ma doots,” and so told him. However, 
is settled, I was “‘it.’ 

[ wanted to know from him what | 

talk about. Should I tell them of the scope 

activities? No, he thought they were 

vell informed on that already. Should I 

of our hopes and fears? He rather 

that would not do at this time. Anyway, 

ther city interested in playground work 

same hopes and fears and I might strike 

ng chord, over-pessimistic on the one hand, 

timistic on the other. I began to lose con- 

in my advisor, when a bright idea struck 


11ST 
i 


r of Parks and Publ 


° ohay ) ener 
Prop. rty, Passaic, 








New Jersey 


so, ic will encourage them, it will make them feel 
that their labor is not in vain, it will stimulate 
them to renewed efforts and bespeak a fur 
paternal interest in our work here.” 

So I come from Passaic today with that pur- 
pose in view, to clap you on the back and to 
acknowledge the debt we owe to this Association 
for its help in making our playground effort a 
practical one. 


It is fitting that I should come. 
The Department of Parks and Public Buildings 
of which I am the head is the one under which 
the recreational activity functions and we are in- 
debted to this Association for a thorough survey 
of our city’s recreation needs, and for sugges- 
We are 
indebted to it for the extremely beneficial visits 
of the District Supervisor, and I heartily endorse 


tions as to the scope of its activities. 


every word the previous speaker has said in her 
praise of Mr. Northrup. We are indebted to it 
for our Supervisor, Mr. Harris, who is doing 
good work and is anxious that I shall encourage 
you to further efforts on our behalf. We need 
your help and the benefit of your experience. 
It is a big job. 

The city that I have the honor to represent 

(Continued on page 437) 











PLAYGROUND IN Passaic, N. J., Waicnh Was Burtt on A Vacant Lot anp Mabe ReaApy For Use 


IN JuLy, 1923 
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A Short History of the Recreation 


ment in Plainfield’ 


A. B. Jones 


Chairman, Recreation Commission, Plainfield, New Jersey 


nations without vision 
he most important function, 


Men, institutions 
or ideals are lost. 
he Playground and Recreation 
Association of Amer! 


therefore, of t 
is to keep before its 
members and the public the highest principles of 
public recreation. 

As a student of juvenile and adult recreation 
for a period of som« uurteen years in the com- 
munity in which | live, I feel that the failures 
and successes in al lunities may be fairly 
accurately pictured by telling in a brief way the 
history of our public recreation movement in 
Plainfield. It seem privilege to do this in a 
frank way, as I | een responsible, to a small 
extent at least, for 1 vay ch it has been 


conducted. 


Previous to tl 1910, for a period of 
some four years, 1 eation in Plainfield was con- 
fined to juvenile | round activities for about 
eight weeks ea r around four schools, 


supplemented 


i1round one ath- 
, j; 


letic and 


ase his Was partly 
supported by the | neil and partly by priv- 
ate subscriptions 
In the latter pat 1910, the Mavor of Plain- 
field appointed iblic Recreation Committee of 
thirty, to carry ties in the public 
schools. The id t that time was rather work- 
ing for their fell tizens showing them 
how to help themsel \ n of the expense 
of this work was by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the larger portion by private donations. 
Four schools were ened with fourteen varieties 
of recreation acti es for adults Che numbers 
attending were lat | continued for four years. 
At the starting of tl r, the schools were closed 
for all purposes except the training of Home 
Guards. This end the gentleman-and-lady- 
bountiful program public recreation. 
Having seen some of the mistakes of our pre- 


vious work, the five Playground and Recreation 
Commissioners carried on all the recreation work 

*Address delivered t Eighteent Ant Meeting of the 
Mayground and Recreatior tior f America, New York 
City, May 21, 1924 
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of the city, supported entirely by city funds. ‘This 
consisted of juvenile playground work around 
four schools each summer, supplemented in win- 
ter by industrial basketball games conducted in 
one or two school gymnasiums. It should be 
mentioned that three activities were started dur- 
ing this period and actively supported by at least 
one of the Commissioners—a Community Chorus, 
Symphony Orchestra, and a Public Forum. ‘These 
are all self-supporting, self-governing organiza- 
tions. They occupy a very important role in the 
adult recreation life of the community. 

Each year, from 1914 to 1923, the Recr 
Commission went before the City Council 
pleaded for a sufficient appropriation to con 
the work on a larger and more efficient scale, 
with little success. 

We are now coming to the part of our r 
tion history where the Playground and Kk 
tion Association of America has been espx 
helpful. After all the praise you have r 
from previous speakers, it should be my pi. 
vary the monotony by finding fault. Fortu 
it 1s impossible to do this, for even before 1923 
we received many valuable suggestions from 1] 
National Association. 

After a survey of our town by your Mr. \ 
asen, then district leader of our section, lh 
asked to attend one of the Commissioners’ 
monthly meetings. At this meeting, he 
the Commissioners to raise enough money 
the salary of an all-year-around Director of 
reation for the last six months of 1923. In 
tion, Mr. Mathiasen made many speeches 11 
town, especially among the Women’s Clubs, 
were received with great approval. Too muc! 
credit cannot be given to Mr. Mathiasen for Is 
help at this time and many of us have the great 
est admiration for his profound knowledg« 
the subject of public recreation. On his recom- 
mendation, we secured Mr. F. S. Mathewson 
now our Director of Recreation, a most valualle 
all-year-around worker. It amuses me very much 

(Continued on page 426) 












RECREATION AND A 


Recreation and a Lumber 
Mill Town 


By 
CoRINNE FONDE 


of Recreation and Community 


tan } 
HHLCH 


Service, Houston, Texas 
ite is a lumber mill town in East Texas 
rettiest mill site in Texas or anywhere,” 
exclaimed, and quite justifiably, when 


rasts it with the sorry sight frequently 
“saw mill.” 
isitor found the Wier Mill an example 


surrounded most beau- 


svstem, 


oded country abounding in wild 

ce of great variety and beautiful 

lerful vistas, Little Cow Creek 

ut. So much for the setting. 

he largest in Texas—is the 

Wier Long Leaf Lumber Com- 

bert W. Wier is President. Of 

Wiergate about 900 of 

’s employ. The atmos- 

rowing out of interest 

satisfaction in the living condi- 

ver is small. Every pos- 

) guard against fire and 

ees al at liberty to call and 
any time. 

store the stock is desirable and 

well worth a “window 

there is no obligation 


ory has ice cream 


hey are all in use dur- 


\t special children’s parties it 


nager to see that every 
te shall now and then have all 
a Perhaps it was this 


it made boys SO quick to 


visitors—yet the same 


layed by boys who went 
bring wild violets and pink 


rs’ breakfast table. 


f 


re playground children. For 


LUMBER 
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Wiergate has its playground—wading pool, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, picnic or barbecue 
grounds and community house. It has, too, its 


baseball 


team, lodges, sewing circles, debating societies, 


community orchestra, male quartet, 
Boy Scouts and similar groups—all meeting at 
the community house. 

The community house has a main auditorium 
with facilities for dramatics, music and moving 
pictures, a smaller community room used as a 
game room by the boys every night, a ladies’ club 
room most comfortably and attractively fitted 
out, additional club rooms upstairs, refreshment 
room and spacious porches around one entire 
side of the building. 

At community gatherings 
the and 
It is noticeable that 


and on the play- 


ground ministers teachers serve as 


no one has to be 
the 


leaders. 


OC- 


asked twice to contribute his talents t 
casion, and everybody’s effort is awarded a spe- 
cial “cheer” by handclapping in good old fashion, 
And how everyone sings! 
all, led perhaps by the male quartet—or 


is singing by 


There 


the min- 


ister’s wife or any individuals or groups with 
specially sood voices ; there are songs bi he 
school children, directed by the teacher; negro 


spirituals led by the colored minister; somet 
rs. And all 


Spanish song then singing together 
rafters ring with Star Spangled Ban 


make the 


ner! There are special songs compose he 
occasion to welcome visitors and nd 
“Chief Myers,” manager of the mill, that he is 
always held in affectionate regard. In every pré 

eram there are activities enough for tl ~hildren 
to insure their interested attention during all 
numbers. They are bright, happy, well-care 
and exceptionally well-mannered youngsters 


“oang”’ pre yblen 


\Wiergate had its 


but it has disappeared wit 


++ ] 
hnunities ado 


ganization of the Scouts, the orchestra the 
opening of the game room. 

\n addition to the community house was 
celebrated with a Christmas banquet and_ there 
is always the annual barbecue. Neighboring 


towns “borrow” the community house for 


exhibitions, district debates, church ente 


ments and recitals. And so it has become a 


center. 


1° oi 
LISUTICT 





normal schools. 
Es 


ndary and 


Edmonds, Executive Secré¢ 


> 


hcant law of the last four years is the physical education bill, providing for 
and training in health in the public schools and for teacher training courses 


I 


wa Tuberculosis Association, in The Survey, June 15, 1924 














412 STORY OF THE 


The Story of the Frenchtown 


Club 


By 

PROF! Harry R, Lewis 
[t was back in war times that a group of the 
Frenchtown women organized the Frenchtown 
Auxiliary of the East Greenwich Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. These women worked 
faithfully during the war, sewing for and serv- 
ing our boys in the trenches in every way that 
thes could. 

After the war was won, there naturally came 
about the falling off interest, but these women 
had already learn appreciate the wonderful 
benefits and enjoyment which they received by 
working together for a common cause, and so it 
was that they began to work for the organization 
of a real community club, a club which would 
comprise both the men and women and the chil- 
dren of the Frenchtown community; a club 
which would have its purpose the upbuilding 
of social, moral and agricultural life of their par- 
ticular countryside, with the result that after the 
matter had been talked over extensively by the 
farmers and their families, a get-together meet- 
ing was held a year ago last May at one of the 
large farmhouses in the community, at which a 
supper was served, and the whole ideas and pur- 
poses of a club were discussed, with the result that 
officers were elected and constitution was adopted, 
and the necessary machinery created for a club 
to be organized. 

An active membership committee was appoint- 
ed and the whole countryside over a distance of 
two or three miles was canvassed; hardly a fam- 
ily that did not come into the club 100-fold. 
During the summer a number of important so- 
cial meetings were held in the nature of lawn 
These 


parties, suppers and business meetings. 





FRENCHTOWN CLUB 


early meetings were not designed to raise muoney, 
but simply to build a spirit of friendship and 
closer communion between the individuals and 
the families in Frenchtown. 


A CoMMUNITY CLUBHOUSE 


When winter came on, it was soon found that 
there were inadequate facilities in the comn 
for the holding of large gatherings, and so it was 
that the talk of building a community clubhouse 
was more and more heard of on every si ut 


in order that the community spirit should not lag 
and in order that social evenings might be en- 
joyed, many farmhouses in the community were 
opened for the club, and once a month during the 
past winter meetings of a highly enjoyable and 
educational nature have been held at the various 
farmhouses. 

Active committees have been organized de- 
veloping programmes of work, making plans for 
the future expansion and development of the 
club. In order that you may get an idea of the 
nature of the work contemplated, a listing of 
these committees is of interest: The clubhouse 
good roads committee, membership 
committee, finance committee, junior work com- 


committee, 


mittee, programme committee, farm-bureau com- 
mittee, and sunshine committee. 

You can take it from me that each of these 
committees appreciates the importance of the 
work which is entrusted to them, and they are 
putting across new things every day! 

In all of this work, and in all of these meetings 
within the club itself, there is no idea ot per- 
sonal gain or personal aggrandizement; the 
whole-hearted purpose being to develop the com- 
munity, in order that it may be made a better 
place in which to live and conduct a farming 
business. If only dozens of other similar rural 
sections in Rhode Island could have a like awak- 
ening, Rhode Island’s agricultural problems 
would go a long way toward solution —Ilrom 
Providence Journal 





Other books 


both old and young 
son’s Democra 





might be mentioned which boldly disregard the traditional classification 
knowledge, and were they only simplified would meet the needs of great numbers of readers 
Of such I may mention Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct, John A. Hol! 
After the War, Mumford’s The Story of Utopias, Beard’s Cross Currents 
Europe, Tawney’s Acquisitive Society, Wallas’s Social Heritage, Bertrand Russell’s Why Me 
Fight, Charles S. Myers’ Mind and Work—these and many others represent promising new and 
pertinent syntheses, but some of them are not sufficiently free from a certain academic staidness 
which stands in the way of their wide diffusion. 


—James Robinson, The Survey, November, 1929 
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A FRIENDLY TOWN 


The Summer in St. Paul 


} 
I 


1 


rou! 


\ 


Ve 


D. 
> 


JOHNSON 


rounds, so Paul, 


fr 


history of St. Paul play- 


) many special features 
Vith 200 playground 
omen, with 100 teams in 


lley ball and_ basketball 


‘Is and tennis tourna- 


busy season. 


been conducted on 
city with inter-play- 


tournaments have been 


varm hours of the day, 


buggy parades, baseball 


horse polo, dress-up 


les, crepe paper construc- 


parades, sail boat demon- 


ial features which have 
and adults of the com- 


es held on one of the 
een part of the program 

\nother special feature 
sts. The push ball was 


he big department stores 


aygrounds. Every play- 


contest with inter-play- 


als. Many of the indus- 


also taken advantage of 
ve enjoyed the sport to 


re of the summer work 


ion of a vacation school 


boys who have been in 


immer and the bi VS who 


high school ranks. A 
junior diamond and a 


ulted. Two eight-team 
hich have been the means 


have not been employed 


rse had a record month 
The course has sand 


ellent shape for good 


und season closed with a 


4 
e 


adults of the commun- 


1 
| 


s for the purpose of 


1¢ 


back into improvements 


+ 
w 


on the playgrounds and for athletic equipment. 
\t the Palace playgrounds the season ended with 
a harvest festival at which money was raised for 
new equipment. 

Plans are being made for the improvement of 
three large playground areas in communities 
where there have never before been playgrounds. 


A Friendly Towt 


Savannah, Illinois, is a community of less than 
4,000, of whom approximately 300 are Italians, 
200 Mexicans, 100 Bohemians and 30 Greeks. 
To make these foreign-born citizens feel they are 
a part of the community Savannah has a specia 
committee which, as a part of its citizenship p1 
gram, conducts a series of community parties. 
These parties and other phases of the work of 
the committee are described in an article by Kath- 
ryn Wire Hammond appearing in the June issue 
of Social Progress under the title The Flag Fol- 
lows the Baby 


Fic I 


Each member of tl 


he committee in charge was 
permitted to invite to every party one native-born 
\merican interested in the Americanization pro- 
gram. In this way between twenty and thirty 
people had the opportunity at every party of 
coming closely in touch with the work. 


A few days before each party members of the 


the railroad yards, where the Mexicans and 
Greeks lived in box cars, and would invite them 
personally to the party. From 100 to 150 for- 
eign-born attended every gathering, in many 1n- 
stances the entire family coming in a group. 

On one occasion the Italians asked the com- 
mittee if they might entertain the committee mem- 


ll l the 


bers and all others who had been attending 
parties. They engaged a six-piece orchestra to 
furnish music and served large quantities of cake 
and ice cream. Their delight in their role as 
hosts was one of the most enjoyable features of 
the party. 


“Tf. as someone has said, ‘Americanization is 


the preparation of the hearts of the native-born to 
receive into full fellowship the foreign-born,’ 
then we can say in truth our work has been a 
success for us and for our immigrant neighbors 

ho have become our friends. Personally I feel 
hat I have gained immeasurably by my work 
\ the foreign people of our community, and 
| feel sure I am voicing the sentiments of the en- 


tire committee when I say it has been a joy, a 


privilege and an inspiration to all of us. 
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Helping a Community of 
Foreign Born Citizens 
to Organize Its 
Leisure Time 


THE DIF! THE RESULTS 


In one of our midwestern states is a community 
composed almost entirely of Polish people with 
a sprinkling of Ukrainians and negroes. There 
are none of the civic bodies through which contact 
with the community are possible, no Protestant 
churches, and an industrial population made up, 


toa large degre e, ¢ common labor. 


A Discouraging Situation 


The community organizer who went to the city 


conferred with every member of the School 
Board and with the body as a whole but secured 
little response. He met twice with the City Coun- 
cil as a whole, but the situation was strained 
among the members of this body and what one 
faction was in favor of the other faction was 
against. The best he could secure from the group 
sent to a program, provided 
There were 
to appear before except 


was a half-hearted 
he could secure the money for it. 
no other organiz itions 
the Polish societie: [here was a social settle- 
ment whose head resident was courteous but un- 
\ number of the industries were 


the heads of these plants and 


responsive. 
visited. None of 
very few even of the foremen lived in the city. 
They were willing, however, to get together and 
finance the work for a year provided they con- 
trolled the money. But even after this promise 
the people of the community would take no ac- 


tion and it seemed best to let the matter rest. 


Bad Conditions 


During the latter part of 1923 the political 


Opening Wedge 


conditions in the city became so bad and the vio- 


THE FOREIGN 








BORN 


lation of liquor and gambling laws and othe 


a 


crime so widespread that the Governor intervened, 
called the Mayor to the capitol, gave him a limited 
amount of time to straighten the matter out and 
sent the Commissioner of State Police to take 
over the city police department. This provided an 
opening for the community organizer who called 
at the Mayor’s office and talked with his secre- 
tary about what might be done through recreation 
to remedy the situation, explaining that the condi- 
tions in the town were largely due to the fact 
that people have nothing else to do. The matter 
was taken up with the Governor and on his next 
visit the community organizer was asked to get in 
touch with the Commissioner of State Police who 
was requested to help in every way. 

Meanwhile there had come a change in public 
sentiment. The School Board had undergone a 
change in personnel; the make-up of the City 
Council following the election was different and 
the more public-spirited people, as a result of the 
Governor’s action, were ready to listen to a con- 
structive plan. As a result of the suggestion that 
the Governor would look upon the formation of 
a recreation commission as an evidence of etfort 
to do some constructive work, an enthusiastic re- 
sponse was secured and a city ordinance creating 
a commission went through without a dissenting 
vote. 


What Has Come Out of It All? 


The Recreation Commission has been appointed 
with two members from the Board of Education, 
which has set aside $5,000 for the work, and two 
members from the City Council, which appro- 
priated $5,000. There was a fifth member elected 
by the other four. The Recreation Council, in- 
cluding representatives from the industries, is in 
process of formation. 

The Commission has outlined a program which 
will be submitted to the people at a citizens’ 
meeting. 





opinions. 


in America shall 


automatons. 





President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University in his baccalaureate sermon expressed the 
fear that the radio may prove an instrument to encourage mob thinking and standardization of 


Many leaders throughout America have recently been speaking of the danger that thinking 
become standardized because of the multiplication of machinery. 
Dr. Faunce suggests the need of more leisure and more solitude so that the individual soul 


shall not become “a cheap lodging house for all vagrant ideas.” 
One of the great contributions of the leisure time movement is giving opportunity for self- 


expression which develops the individuality and which keeps citizens from becoming standardized 
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SERVING THE CITY 


, uly Fourth entertainment and firework: 
Serving the City 98: an ane " 
ne nae Labor Day participation 
art, Indiana, Community Service has is- ia ee os 
ibs Bs ae ~iiblan line its 1923 Decoration Day participation 
tollowing intormation regarding its 3 . . a . . . 
ais 5 aia Community sings, industrial and mercantile 
€ activities: a ° J 
; [wo nights open-air opera 
mmunity Events Community Christmas tree 
nd concerts, holiday celebrations 
—. “meu ave “ite Athletics 
iseball, football, basketball, tennis 
; ‘ Basketball (men and boys) 


hoe and other events. 


Attendance ...- 190,100 


Baseball (men and boys’ leagues ) 
Ice skating tournament 

sche ols, clubs, Consting wnnaner , 
lennis leagues for men, boys and girls 
Horseshoe leagues for men and boys 
Volley ball for men and boys 


; . Amateur football for young men 
nned and directed for churches, ’ . 


industries and clubs. Institutes for training citizens of Elkhart in 
\ttendance Community Drama 

Parties Social Recreation 
\ttendance Community Chorus 
Motion Px 





Hope for the Onward March of Mankind. 


Gloomy prophets always draw the biggest au- 


6,050 


: c diences. Whether it be a great scholar pre- 

ties, serving a grand total... 210,650 ages Rig tek. | 

1217 dicting a crash of civilization, or the village 

rage attendance—1,Z1/. —— ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 

saree barber forecasting a hard winter, his listeners 

COST $5.786.00. ° ° . ° ° ° 

= are attentive in proportion to his pessimism. 

cost per person each event, 234 cents. : f in ie ets aa : 

i, For example, here’s a passage from M. Gus- 

playgrounds were conducted under the tave Le Bon which at least deserves careful 
hip of volunteers obtained by Community reading: 

“That which formed a people, a unity, a 

iwh events Community Service directed block, ends by becoming an agglomeration of 

churches, clubs and industries for individuals without cohesion, still held _ to- 

f funds for the organizations served gether for a time by its traditions and institu- 

vas cleared. tions. This is the phase when men, divided 

) the activities mentioned, hun- by their interests and aspirations, but no 

uests have been made through the of- longer knowing how to govern themselves, 

ce in supplying programs and leaders ask to be directed in their smallest acts, and 

picnics, parties and enter- when the state exercises its absorbing influ- 

ence. With the definitive loss of the old ideal, 


sings, 


the race ends by entirely losing its soul; it be- 

for 1924 include the following: comes nothing more than a dust of isolated 

individuals, and returns to what it was at the 
start—a crowd.” 

But, as William Allen White tells us, each 

age bequeaths to the next its wisdom, not its 


ictures 
contest 
og hunt (boys and girls) ; di ; 
Les 24 folly. That sort of comment lacks the melo- 
vile races, bicycle races (boys) : : . ; . 
, toy dramatic appeal of the-world-is-going-to-the- 
e races (boys and girls) ! aay ay 
: Pieee’ :, dogs philosophers. But it is far more sound, 
ng contest (boys ; aig : 
: because it is based, not on surmise, but on the 
tainment march of events. The more wisdom each gen- 
Music Week eration wins to, the more there will be to pass 


ncerts along to the next. Collier’s, Nov. 10, 1923 


















































MATMIUNITY 


A Community Center 
Booster Has His Say 


When tT OW Neighborhood 


Centers would | ed in different parts of 
the city, witl objective of getting 
the different « et iot a few oft 
us belie ec] | 1 are 

Residing is | S e most densely 
populated secti uth side and taking 
into considerat l lishikes of even 
the few people wh« en numbered among my 
acquaintances, I felt the futility of any effort to 
unite the ¢ could these people 
with thei tendencies meet on 
1 common | he erience 

Realizing, inestimable good to 
ct e Irom § { organization, I be- 
came a “Cha the Lincoln Com- 
munity Center a1 lad to say, have seen 
the ‘‘dream’”’ be ! realit 

[o the man or woman in any community who 
has held back, feat tf the experience, | would 
say that money « t buy the joy and good- 
fellowship I am getting out of active member- 
ship in the orgat 

Now that I look back to the pioneer days of 
the center, whet mere handful of the faithful 
tugged against | y odds keep the move- 
ment alive, | am seized with a pardonable amount 
of pride to feel t [ may have contributed in a 
small way to put r the idea rhe big vision 
of Director Superintendent Rickford has_ be- 
come a living realizat not only in the Lincoln 
center but in other parts of the city as well. 

It was not th e of least resistance, after 
laboring all day, to “doll up” and go over to the 
school, but I figur: it the outset, a part of my 
civic duty to tl unity which I live just 
as I figure it m to clean my sidewalk of 
snow so that my 1 rs as well as I may walk 
the streets i1 t | safety. With a filial 
regard for my chair, smoking jacket and 
evening slip t first difficult, to say 
the least, te elf from the customs 
which wer make me an old man long 
before my time licine plays its important 


part in curing | but why for the want of 


properly dire e and recreation allow 
yourself to p” vou are a fit subject for 
the M.D.? Give1 ts stead wholesome recrea- 
tion and go vshiy These are the real 


living. 


tonics of life make fe worth the 


CENTER 








BOOSTER 


Just as I would disdain going back to the 
of the candle light and the ox-drawn cart w 
I regret going back to the days when our sc 
houses were closed from 4 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
buildings represent directly and indirectly a | 
part of our taxation and to know that we 
community, now have the opportunity of 
ing their wasted hours to pleasure and 
quent profit makes me feel that Lincoln's 
mortal words “A government of the peopl 
the people and by the people” can be apt) 
strued to cover even the school buildings 
community centers. 

In my time I have paid fancy pric 
entertainment and been disappointed. I ha 
luctantly donned a full dress suit and beer 
erable for an entire evening. Last Friday 
that 

Lincoln 


mingled with vast happy and cor 


e 
crowd at the Community Val 


party, where they have learned to call me 


Christian name and believe me when | 


wouldn’t trade that one evening’s joy and 





tainment with those people for a week’s salary 


and neighborhood 


The 


gripped the entire gathering and reluctant 


good-fellowship 


watched the hands of the clock as they s; 
“skid” along to the closing hour. 


Permit me to suggest, in closing, that u 
haven't tasted the joys of your communit 1- 
ter; if you haven’t as yet taken upon yourself 


your civic duty to participate in your com 
affairs, you are missing a goodly shar 

joys and really and truly living in you 
munity—From the Kenosha, Wisconsin 


ning News — 


Give children ample chance to express 1 
selves, to share in others’ lives, to set 
Teach them, not 
Help th 
concentrate freshly on the life of eac! 
Help them to the straightforwat 

the 
away from worry to orderly mental 11! 


work, play and sleep. 
repression, but self-control. 


day. 

cision, whole-hearted action whi 
courage children, when in difficulty, 

fear, to face the facts with vigor. Let 
eet together with their fellows. And 
hold their moral and religious life as 
For healthy mental and 
built up through 
adults, but by a child’s own effort —V rom 
ing In,” by Henry Copley 
politan Chapter, 
mm The South End 


as any adult's. 
fiber is not repress 
Green, Bost / 
y {imerican Red Cross. 


} , , ad 
Almanac 








) PREVENT PHYSICAL AND MORAL RUIN $17 


dulgence of the things that must be condemned. 


To Prevent Physical and , on demne 
ie A pleasureless life is not only a dwarfed life, 
N loral Ruin but in most cases also an immoral life. The im- 


— ‘ mortal Caesar knew very well why such men as 
stern Catholic in behalf : 


ndum in Quiney, Illi- 
Gruen, O.F.M., Presi- 


Cassius are dangerous. Youth requires more 
recreation than old age. That is why the play- 
tina instinct is so pronounced in children 
little bodies tire more easily; and they 

hat the modern age 1 pable of sustaining the heat and burd 
that it has lost < eight-hour working day. To deny tl 


f things by makin measure of recreation to the young 


~ 


the highest aims in pare their physical and moral ruin; 
s done to arrest our mad nothing short of criminal. 
rn ‘life’s solemn main’ * * * 
an wrecks, physical and “The Catholics of some cities are putting 
Charles H. Ellwood: ‘Our through various organizations laudable efforts 
“ing spectacle of more reclaim and reform youthful criminals; but 
rs of pleasure than upon little has been done for the prevention of 
pestilence combined. among our youth. Now it would seem 
or their social useful- part of wisdom as well as charity to suy 
rsuit of foolish pleasures phylactic measures first, and then, 
» attempt is made to keep should fail, to apply therapeutic remedies 
ventive charity is the best, though perhaps tl 
leplorable state of affairs. least appealing, sort of charity. If it is 
were otherwise. But in restore what has been lost, it is better to 
he world will continue to stall that loss by adequate measures. Furnishing 
avidity. While I am ready wholesome recreation to the young is one of the 
ongfellow that ‘not enjoyment best means of saving their bodies from being 
is life’s destined end and way,’ injured and their souls from being soiled. 
ng with Burns that ‘man “Tt is this side—the moral ‘side—of the ques 
Pleasure has a legitimate tion that should appeal most strongly not only to 
this instance, as in count- the religious and social leader but to every right- 


erindulgence not the in- minded and farseeing man and woman 





Imes reports that the British Industrial Research Board has published a 
Extent and Effects of Variety in Repetitive Work.” 


laboratory experiments it has been found that it is uneconomical to mainta 





broken activity throughout the spell of work, and that ‘“‘a considerable 
and quality of output can be obtained by changing the form of acti 
spell of two and a half hours.” 
an improvement is possible when the length of the work spell is only 
it is almost certain that a much greater increase will be obtained in sj 
a half hours, such as are usually found under industrial conditions.” 


important than this is the revelation afforded of individual and tempe: 


physician observes. Some people bear monotony badly; others end 


worry or exasperation. It is obvious that output is related 1 
In short, we reach the conclusion that temperament is a factor i 


be ignored. We thus get back to the human factor. 

















The Symphony Orchestra of Rochester 


By 


C. W. Curtis 


1 


issic memory, the Symphony 
New York, 
Other orchestras, more 


Like Tops) 
Orchestra of Rochester, was never 


‘6 > 2 193 
Jus sTOwea 


born—it 
or less pretentious, had preceded it and passed 
Of these the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 


1865, 


away. 
organized in October, 
most promising and had had a long and 


Sporadic groups of amateurs 


chestra, formally 
was the 
successful career. 
and semi-professi nals had gathered from time 
to time and there has probably been no time in 
the past century when it was not possible to bring 


together on short notice a capable group of 


Rochester musicians fully able to cope with 
standard orchestral scores 
How the Orchestra Started 


Thus about 1895 there were at least two ama- 


teur groups in Rochester working independently 
along the same lines and ultimately forming the 
nucleus of what is now the Symphony Orchestra 
of Rochester. The Orchestral Club, as it was 


then known, and an orchestra holding rehearsals 
at the Railroad Y. M. C, A., both had from fif- 
teen to twenty members and held regular rehear- 
sals during the winter. Through the efforts of 
Dr. J. H. Schopp, a clever amateur pianist and a 
music, these groups were joined 


DeRobert an 


great lover of 
and under the leadership of A. L. 
orchestra of some forty or more musicians was 
formed. 

1898 or 


reorganized 


This amalgamation took 
1899. In 1900 th 


under Ludwig Schenck, 


place in 
rchestra was 
our present conductor, 
and work was begun in earnest. Several former 
members of the original Philharmonic Orchestra 
joined its forces, arrangements were made with 
the Y. W. C. 
for rehearsals and cor 
legally incorporated under the laws of the State 


its auditorium 


\. for the use of 
certs, the organization was 


of New York, an official trade mark was adopted 
and programs, consist- 
bi dy of 


for use in advertisements 
ing of an outline of the a violin with 


> 


the monogram R. S. O. 


hestra has been uniform and 


From that time the 
progress of the orc 
along intelligent, carefully thought-out lines. Its 
Alexander, C. W. Cur- 
Hoch, J. A. Judson, R. 


first directors were C. G 
tis, A R. Helmer, C. F. 
418 


H. Lansing, Ludwig Schenck, J. H. Schopp, H. 
F. Tunks, F. B. Watkeys and Frederick Will, Jr. 
Leadership 

While the entire membership has at all times 
helped, to Ludwig Schenck, conductor for nearly 
a quarter of a century, the success of the orches- 
tra is preeminently due. His early musical en- 
vironment, his years of technical training, his 
long service in teaching and his special work in 
drilling the high school orchestra, together with 
his wide circle of friends, his cheerful and in- 
spiring personality and his happy way of bridg- 
ing unexpected difficulties, make him a man and 
a musician preeminently fitted for the exacting 
work of conducting a large amateur orchestra 
of sixty or more players. 

Next to the conductorship, the orchestra has 
been particularly fortunate in its presiding of- 
ficers, men of ability and business or professional 
prominence who have devoted much time and 
energy to the welfare of the orchestra. Among 
these may be mentioned H. H. Rich, Frederick 
Will, Jr., Dr. J. M. Ingersoll, Dr. Hermann Kell- 
ner, C, G. Alexander, Richard H. Lansing and 
others. No less worthy of mention is the faith- 
ful and enthusiastic support of the active mem- 
bership who attend rehearsals regularly from 
October to May of each year, pay a membership 
fee to help defray expenses and contribute much 
time and individual effort to the success of the 
orchestra. 


A Constant Expansion 


r 


The first public performance under Ludwig 
Schenck was given at the rehearsal hall of the 
Y. W.C. A. building on June 13, 1901. Eventu- 
ally, as the orchestra expanded, we engaged the 
Lyceum Theatre, charged standard prices for ad- 
mission, engaged such eminent soloists as Sam- 
aroff, Rive-King and others and undertook very 
ambitious programs. Some financial help was 
obtained from advertising space in our programs 
With the formation 


of the excellent professional orchestra under the 


and occasional donations. 


YNe- 


leadership of Hermann Dossenbach and the com 


ing of celebrated professional orchestras on con- 


1 
nods 


cert tours, it was soon found that other met 








opted if we were to continue to exist. 
ments were accordingly made with the 
Cit thers by which we were given the use of 
school auditorium for concerts, and as 
ences increased in size we were trans- 
ie big Convention Hall seating about 

his has been an admirable ar- 
We are given the use of the big hall 
light and heat, for three concerts 


turn, free to the general public. 
the Orchestra 


O <penses are met by the membership dues 
llars each and by contributions from a 
music-loving friends who are in sym- 
th the aims and ambitions of the or- 
Our rehearsal hall is rented from 
ians’ Union. Weekly rehearsals are 
held at which practically every instrument re- 
quired by the score is present. A few profes- 
sional musicians are engaged from time to time 
caps where amateurs are not available. 
O xpenses vary from year to year, being 
uged mainly on the amount of money which 
ay be available. A rough estimate 
ision of our expenses is approximately 
sf vs: 40 per cent for conductor’s salary, 
20 per cent for musicians, 10 per cent for printing 
tage, 5 per cent for rental of rehearsal 
ll, 5 per cent for rental of music, 5 per cent for 
soloists, flowers and carting, 5 per cent 
llaneous expenses, including advertising, 
telephone, stationery and_ gratuities. 
appreciable saving is due to the per- 
ices rendered by our Secretary, Mrs. 
Rockwell, our Treasurer, Fred G. Rock- 
wel | our Librarian, A. E, Weyraugh, who, 
| ice of much time, effort and fore- 
ive given aid to the orchestra that can- 

asured in dollars and cents. 
mention should also be made of the 
action of Herman Dossenbach, founder 
). KK. G. School of Music, predecessor of 
Eastman School of Music and leader 
mous Rochester Park Band, who, at a 
nal salary, consented to conduct the 
one season when Ludwig Schenck’s 
duties made it impossible for him 


1 


henck is expert in selecting pro- 


Ly = 





stan ufficient interest to the musical public 
; t the technical capacity of our mem- 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF 
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bers. Soloists are selected from local talent, 
either from the Eastman School of Music or 
from teachers or choir singers in the Rochester 
churches. Program notes are written by one of 
our members under the direction of Mr. Schenck 
and with the resources of the excellent library of 
the Eastman School of Music. 

One symphony or its equivalent is found on 
every program. Original scores and manuscript 
compositions are occasionally loaned to us for 
presentation. Notable among these we recall a 
wonderful Russian Piano Concerto with an 
elaborate orchestral score, played for the first 
time in this country with Hans Ebell, the com- 
poser, as our soloist. Arthur Farwell has also 
loaned us the manuscript of his Academic Over- 
ture based on some of the student songs of Cor- 
nell University. 

Our one aim is the study of orchestral music 
of the highest grade. Obviously no_ personal 
financial gain is expected or possible for the 
members and there have been times when we 
have had to make special effort to keep our heads 
above water. Under no circumstances do we in 
any way compete or interfere with professional 
music and the orchestra makes no public appear- 
Many of 
our members have been with us for years and 


ances except at the regular concerts. 


new recruits are readily found as, for one rea- 
son or another, members drop out. Our normal 
membership averages about sixty players. 

Some time we hope to realize our long cher- 
ished wish to have our own home, where we can 
have a large, well lighted and ventilated rehear- 
sal room, where we can keep our music for con- 
venient reference—we have our own library of 
good music—and where our friends may drop 
in on rehearsal nights. Here, also, might be held 
informal chamber music recitals or occasional so- 
cial gatherings. 
A Few General Suggestions 

To those who contemplate or are engaged in 
similar work in other communities I would sug- 
gest three things: 

First, have the orchestra officered and man- 
aged, as far as possible, by its own membership. 

Second, change the presidency occasionally in 
order to bring in new life and new ideas and to 
prevent any possibility of a suspicion of “one 
man management.” 

Third, do not forget entirely the social element 
in the pursuit of music. I have before me a long- 
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to-be remembered supper program which 
may be suggestive 

This supper wa need entirely independent 
of the normal functions of the orchestra. Each 
person present p r his or her own ticket. 
On other occasio1 have had outdoor picnics 


which were |] 
f he / uture (Jiuft 
With strict adher to our established ideals, 


the future of tl estra seems well assured. 
Rochester is now derful musical center. 
With the great Eastman School of Music, the 
David Hochst \lemorial School and _ with 
George Eastman’ ( ous endowment to the 
public schools wl pupils trom the high 
schools down i tl est orades may be pro- 
vided with instru nd elementary instruc- 
tion on these inst! nts as well as in ensemble 
music, there will | teadily increasing number 
of capable instrumentalists available to fill most 
satisfactorily the ¢ ing fequirements of a 
great orchestra composed almost entirely of ama- 
teur musicians lent with this musical 
growth, there will be more music in the homes, 
in the shape of impromptu or scheduled quar- 


tettes and small 


The Significance of Social Research in So- 
cial Service—by Robert E. Park.—Does the 


community provid r family life, affection, 
and the mystical comforts of friendship and 
mutual understandi 

We know in advance that where the four 
wishes of (1) security, (2) new experiences, 
(3) recognition, +) response, are not 
realized there will be discontent, unrest, social 
disorganization, and eventually danger of riot 
and revolution f Applied Sociology, 


May-June, 1924 











MUSIC FESTIVAL 


An International Music 


Festival 

In an effort to keep alive the richness 
music of the foreign born and make it 
to the musical and art life of America, 
held on May eleventh its first internation 
ing contest. Boston Community Servic 
Women’s Municipal League were respons 
the festival. 

Among the nationalities entering the 
were the Armenian, Danish, Dutch, Germ 
brew, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, Nor 
Leitish, Czechoslovak, Italian and Syria: 
By the conditions of the contest each choru 
bering from twenty-five to fifty, was c 
of men over sixteen years of age. Eacl 
sang a folk song or a composition by a co 
representing the nation to which it belon 
all the choruses sang Frederick S. Co 
Song of the World Adv niurers. Prof. 
bald T. Davison, Director of the Harvard 
versity Music Department, Thomas W. S 
of Harvard and Frederick S. Converse 
New England Conservatory of Music a 
judges. The first prize of $250 was aw 
to the Swedish Chorus; the second of $1 
the Dutch and the third of $50 to the Ger 

The folk song of his native land is one « 
foreigner’s greatest heritages, representi 
treasure which should be carefully guard 
handed down. Our new citizens bring wit! 
to this country the traditional artistry of the 
turies but they rarely give expression to it 
they are stimulated to do so. An internat 
music festival, such as Boston has had, 
them the opportunity to share with nativ: 
Americans the great talents they possess 
cooperate with their new country throug! 
common language of music. 

















SUCCESS OF 


Success of Music Week 


tion the 


Eclipses Committee’s 


Expectations 


ibservance of the first 


’ 41 
iespreadad Was Til 


ed National Music Week, May 4-10, 
ber of participating cities far exceeds 


originally set by the projectors of the 
recent observance, 
Music Week. 


campaign was started on December 1, 


is to the 


ever held a 


Music Week Committee optimistic- 


300 as the maximum number of cities 
yped would participate in the celebra- 
May 28, the number of city-wide ob- 
as compiled from reports reaching the 
d the It is, there- 


Committee that the final 


480 mark. 
pected by the 

community-wide observances of Na- 
lusic Week will considerably exceed 500. 


1 


Committee is recording a vast 


fragmentary observances 
ould bring the complete total to 1,000 


Music Week 


partial or 


towns where was ob- 


some way. 

National Music Week 
shall issue a history of the first syn- 
observance, and 
| 


for that purpose the 
as sent out a questionnaire to the 


Music Week committees. 


1 


the local 

he most important questions included in 
mnaire had to do with the permanent 
it the local Music Weeks were expected 
bout 

ulation of boards of education to pro- 
usic in the schools, knowing that the 


receive public support is an out- 


result in many communities. Closer 


ndividual musicians is reported 
Stores and factories have asked 
community sings. Choral clubs are 


ped as a result of Music Week ac- 


Ses 


Junction, Colorado, a permanent 
ek Committee has been organized and 
ity chorus started. A community or- 
A piano was pur- 


the schools from the proceeds from 


be organized. 


tta performance given by the schools. 
the establishment of a chorus 
the performance of Gaul’s Holy City, 
mbined choirs of the churches. 


Indiana, 
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Hazard, Kentucky, reports that the probable 
formation of a community chorus as one of the 
The Music \\ eek ottered the first di 


version trom the every day topic of coal mining 


aftermaths. 


and railroading. 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, because of the in- 
ternational concert in connection with the Music 
Perth Amboy 
A profit of $115.35 on 


the international concert was turned over to the 


Week there has organized the 
International League. 
Park Board for its open-air band concert fund. 
At State College, Music Week 


aroused musical activities 


Pennsylvania, 
greater interest in 
throughout the community. The purchase of 
new equipment for the College Music Depart- 
ment was made possible through the proceeds of 
The interest in various existing musi- 
The 


munity Choral Society expects greater coopera- 


Pinafore. 


cal organizations was increased. Com- 
tion to accrue from the greater general interest 
in music. 


had 


phony orchestra until the concert on May 6 but it 


Corsicana, Texas, never heard a sym- 
was enthusiastically received. 

In Denver, Colorado, the Music Week Asso- 
ciation will doubtless expand into a permanent 
year-round activity. It was immediately planned 
to stage Cadman’s Shanewis in December, to or- 
ganize city-wide Christmas caroling and to plan 
for the following year a season. of summer light 


opera. 


“Musical training is a more potent instrument 
than any other, because rhythm and harmony find 
their way into the secret places of the soul, on 
which they mightily fasten, imparting grace and 
making the soul graceful of him who is rightly 
educated.”’—Plato 

“Good music set to good words, and sung un- 
der good direction by a company of people who 
put their hearts as well as their voices into it, 1s 
much more than an amusement; it is a recreation 
in the highest sense of the word, for it develops 
and builds them up through the power of joy and 
harmony.” — Delaware State Parent-Teacher 
Association 

“Music, next to religion, is the mind’s great- 
est solace, and also its greatest inspiration. The 
history of the world shows that lofty aspirations 
find vent in music and that music in turn helps 
to inspire such aspirations in others.”—Thomas 
Edison 
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The Ventura County Eis- 
teddfod 


In the May issue of THE PLAYGROUND mention 
was made of the Eisteddfod for Ventura County, 
California, held at Oxnard early in April under 
the auspices of Oxnard Community Service. 
This undertaking represented what is believed to 
be the first Eisteddfod held in this country em- 
bracing contests in music, drama and art on a 
community-wide basis 

The Eisteddfod was pre-eminently successful. 


It brought into the field as participants about a 
thousand individuals 


on committees and 


Many other people served 
operated in various ways in 
success it was. 
As a result of Oxnard’s experience a number 


making the project 


of suggestions have been offered by Mr. Hokin, 
Executive Secretar Oxnard Community Ser- 
vice, for the use of munities wishing to intro- 


duce similar cont 


Organization points out, is 
naturally the first nsiderati and the selection 
of a strong cot 


~ 


ary importance. 
In preparing f <nard Eisteddfod each 
member of th was selected was 
put in charge il activity—music, drama, 
art or publicit mittee to work 
with him. TI ral committee had a secre- 
tary as well ; n and there were also an 


honorary secret 


Publicity \ tant feature of the plan 


since it was ate the public re- 


garding a proj nfamiliar in this country as 
an Eisteddfod unty newspapers gave it 
their hearty suj articles were pub- 
lished. speaki impaign was undertaken 
and the meani f the Eisteddfod was ex- 
plained as far sible to civic organizations 
throughout the unt Letters and other ma- 


terial were also 
( r l ; HiU il Bs, Cle tics 


A further step involved the organization of 
choral societies various communities of 
the county for the chief choral contests. A re- 


markable response was received from the high 


schools which entered enthusiastically into glee 
club contests and from individuals who were 


eager to participate in vocal, piano and violin sec- 
tions. The bands of the county also prepared 
for competition and by so doing improved the 
quality of their playing in a very remarkable way, 
Civic luncheon clubs were brought into the con- 
test in the singing of three old-time songs sclect- 
ed from the folk songs of America. To increase 
interest in the musical contests the Orpheus Club 
of Los Angeles was invited for the final « 
held at the American Beet Sugar warehous 
conducted by one of the great musical cond 

of the country—Hugo Kirchoffer. 


Financing the Eisteddfod 


Among the sources of revenue were the 
tisements secured for the program, ent 
fees from contributors which helped pa 
printing and advertising and the sale of 
tickets. From this latter source, Mr. Hoki: 
gests, it should be possible to secure a lar: 
of the revenue. Admissions to preliminai 
aminations, to special programs given 
winners of the examinations and to some 
special competitions brought in addition: 
A public-s) 
citizen underwrote the venture to the e 
$2,000. 


with which to meet expenses. 


A number of people consented to offer 
and in addition, the Eisteddfod Committe: 
expenditure of about $350 provided cups, 
and cash awards. The National Bureau 
Advancement of Music cooperated by gi 
medals, gold, silver and bronze, for c 
competition for high schools in voice, pia 


violin, 


Judging the Contests 


The problem of judging was an import 


Two plans were considered—that ot 
single judge and the alternate plan ot 
three judges in each section. It was de 
at the beginning of the development it 
preferable to have three judges. -\l 
Stewart was appointed as chief music 
tor. Serving with him as associate judge> 
eleven of the leading musicians and ed 
of the district. Similarly in the drama, 
needlework departments, judges were ‘ 
who were recognized as experts in their 
The adjudicating in all departments was 
superior quality. There were a few conip! 


from disappointed participants who under the 
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the competition were permitted to lodge 
in writing within one hour of the 
decision. \ real contribution to the 
od was made in the remarks of a num- 
idges who through their interpretations, 
s and comments did much to set high 
s and to improve the quality of work on 
of individuals and groups. 

nder Stewart, chief adjudicator in music, 

g 


nd results of the Eisteddfod. “The 


ing the prizes pointed out some of the 


in the final analysis,” he said, “can 

| only if it results in constructive stimu- 
tter endeavor on the part of the competi- 
e mere winning of a prize should be in- 
It is therefore encouraging to find that 
competitors have asked the adjudi- 
iticism of their work and 
improvement. Those who did 

not be discouraged. The 
swift. Second or third 
nners next time. In- 
omplishment, the race 
prize winner. Those 
ofit except as they 

rt. Through the 
unities found a won- 


led outlet for emo- 


the most in- 
stimulating of 

ng .\merica was “on 
he same kind of ex- 
les a school athletic 
9 clubs displayed 
excellent work was 
ints of choral sing- 


hestras are all to be 


male quartets was 
involving as it did 
mmunities. It was 
vear’s competition addi- 
the luncheon club con- 
song, the best club yell 

oratory by the leader 

700d fellowship and whole- 

ive a place in the realm of music” 


Ventura County have performed 
advancement of music in Cali- 
omises to be more far-reaching 


Music Week in Madison, 
Wisconsin 

The University of Wisconsin and the City of 
Madison cooperated to make Music Week in 
Madison the notable event it proved to be. 

Many volunteers served on the committees, of 
which there were a number—Music and Religion, 
Music in the Home, Radio Program Committee, 
Home Program Committee, Music Readings 
Committee, Publicity Committee, Music in Indus- 
try, Music in the Day Schools, Music in Organi- 
zations, Music in Allied Arts, Music in Schools, 
Music in the Theatres. 

On Sunday, the opening day, music was fea- 
tured in a large number of the local churches. 
Monday was Music in the Home Day and a pro- 
gram of songs and phonograph selections was 
suggested for Home Night. Music in Indi 
try Day on Tuesday introduced community sing- 
ing and music recitals in industries and at meet- 
ings of Lions and Kiwanis Clubs and similar or- 
Wednesday, Music in the Schools 


+} 


1i¢ 


ganizations. 
Day, was devoted to musical programs in 
various schools. On Thursday came the first 
All-Wisconsin State High School Music Contest 
and recitals by various organizations. Frida 
was Music in Allied Arts Day in which 
schools played a large part. Saturday 

voted to music in private and public sch 

a number of pupil recitals were given. 

day evening an orchestra concert was 


the combined orchestras of the grade scho 


the city. 


‘The greatest virtue of the musical art 
very power it possesses to create a new 
for everyone of us, a world based not upon 


visible but the invisible, the world 


and feeling, which is the real spirit world, 


source of sympathy, human brotherho 
operation, team-work. Music has no creed. 
is a priceless gift to be handed on to our 
dren.”—Delaware State Parent-Teacher 
ciation 

Community Music Service maintained by Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
tries to help all the people of America to obtain 
the largest measure of joy through music. 


June 24, 1924. 
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English Folk Dances as 
Recreation 


R. M IN 
} ( 

The activities of the English Folk Dance So- 
ciety are helping to supply New Yorkers with 
recreation which is not too strenuous or com- 
petitive and which has a natural zest. Here 1s 
movement, verve, rhythm and simple appeal. 
Infinite possibilities and rare fun were brought 


out in the Societ \nnual Festival—a perform- 


ance so gay and impromptu with time-stirring 
music and easy steps that the spectators were 
tempted to go out on the oreen and try the dances 
for themselves. On the program were folk songs, 
a Queen of the May, jesters and a strolling ma- 
gician, the whole entertainment recalling the at- 
mosphere of 17th century England. 


Anyone acquainted with the Virginia Reel or 
Lancers or Quadrilles could catch on with very 
little drill. 


sliding jump and the same figures are em- 


The steps are running, skipping, a 


ployed over and over. In the music the 
recurrence of ertain recognizable themes 
means the repetition of the ‘“‘side-side” steps 
with your partner or hook arms and whirl. The 
arches and weaving, the circle and clapping all 
seem the natural expression of the nursery re- 


frains or such songs as Gathering Peascods and 


7 


If All the World Were Paper. These “country 


I 
dances” are the outgrowth of ancient proces- 
sional dances around the boundaries of the vil- 
lage or around sacred objects and are purely so- 
cial in characte Performed in groups of six 
or eight or in large circles, they seem easily 
adaptable for community work, their apparent 
spontaneity and simplicity having great appeal. 
Who wouldn’t respond to Rufty-Tufty or Rigs 
O’Marlow? Can't you feel the lilt to Put on Thy 
Smock on a Monday or the tug of The Black Nag 
or the utter joyousness of Sellenger’s Round and 


Jennie Pluck Pears 

The Country Dances inspire participation but 
the Morris Dances excite admiration. They are 
the spectacular ones and survive even though 
they have had to be handed on through the gen- 
erations by word of mouth only. The Morris 
Dances are usually performed by six men who 


wear colorful costumes and are jaunty wit! 
ribbons and rosettes, or bells at the knee 
In their hands are sticks to be struck at rhythmic: 
intervals or a handkerchief in each hand 
moved forward and backward, up and dow: 
with swings of the arms, accompanying peculia 
evolutions of steps. 


il 


The Sword Dance is even more intricate 
has a great ceremonial of interweaving t! 
swords together in the form of a rose or lo 
which is lifted by one dancer above the movit 
forms. The group comprises five to eight m: 
each carrying a conventionalized sword with 
hilt in one hand, the other hand grasping t! 
point of his neighbor’s sword. The blades alm 
bend double as the men wind under each other's 
arms, through and around in striking patterns 


“As I Like It” 
(Continued from page 397 ) 


general excitement over sport and one’s own cl 
grin at defeat are both alike ridiculous and ir: 
tional. But if you have sporting blood, you can 
no more reason yourself into an attitude of | 
difference to athletics or into indifference to de- 
feat than you can reason yourself into another 
kind of animal. For sporting: blood is an animal 
instinct, like jealousy; it is hard to control 
reason. 

“Knowing my love of literature, the fine arts, 
and everything that makes for culture and the lite 
of the mind, a lady asked me an extremely awk- 
ward question. ‘You have been teaching at Yale 


for many years. You have devoted your life t 
developing the minds of your pupils. Now tel 


me honestly: which would you rather see, one ot 
your pupils make a brilliant recitation in the class- 
room or make a touch-down against Harvard?’ 
The love of truth that I try to inculcate in my 
students forced me not to flinch. I replied: ‘Well, 
I am deeply gratified when one of my students 
makes a brilliant recitation, only I do not smash 
my hat.’ ” 





The Proceedings of the Recreation Congress 
at Atlantic City, Oct. 16-21, 1924, will appear in 
succeeding issues of THE PLAYGROUND. 








in 





The Effect 





VEW STAGECRAFT AND 


of the New 


Stagecraft on Amateur 
Dramatics 


e greatest contribution of the new stage- 
of the theatre to the amateur dramatic field 
rhaps, the opening up of avenues never be- 


leveloped in connection with amateur dra- 


cs. Not so long ago the directors and the 


rs were the only people seriously considered. 


theatre of the small town where the plays 
generally given could supply the players 
Whether the 
alled for a kitchen, library or drawing room, 


in indoor and outdoor scene. 
loor scene was used; and whether it was 
a forest demanded by the play, the 


utdoor set was called upon to serve in any 


‘ew years ago a play was produced in a cer- 
arish house. It was an extremely dingy 


in which the stage was set. The walls 


lrab and not too clean. The scene of the 
vas a girl’s room in a boarding school. It 
occurred to the directors or the actors to 
The dingy walls 
Banners and 


iny change in the setting. 
accepted as a necessary evil. 
res were hung about as profusely as pos- 
and all the light available was turned on. 
spring another play was given in the same 


Dark 


hung around the three 


but how different the setting! 
draperies were 
\ member of the church had made de- 
trees from compo board and booths and 
of attractive design. Two spotlights had 


rented at a very low figure, and with the 
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aid of colored gelatin mediums the whole stage 
was transformed into a village green filled with 
sunshine. The stage setting had been put into 
the hands of the father of one of the young 
players and he was quite as much a part of the 
production as was his daughter. 

Today all of the arts go into the development 
of the drama. In working out the scenery and 
costumes of a play, artists have suddenly been 
discovered who never dreamed that they belonged 
to the art world. A man who had spent his life 
building monuments became stage manager and 
did most of the designing and making of the 
stage setting when his community instituted a 
dramatic program. A popular designer in New 
York, asked where she learned her art, said, “In 
making costumes for amateur productions.” 

Lighting with its great possibilities presents 
What a 
wealth of opportunity lies open to those inter- 


still another channel of expression. 
ested in this phase of production, in the task of 
interpreting through lighting the symbolism and 
psychology of the play! 

The model in the illustration shown was made 
from the cardboard which comes in shirts from 
the laundry. The young artist had never be- 
fore made a model but he became so interested 
in the work that after the four walls were ready, 
he insisted upon furnishing the room. He used 
ordinary drawing paper to make the tables and 
chairs, the settee and the fireplace. These were 
then stained the proper color. 

The model was given to a group producing 
Rose of Plymouth Town, 
group said, “I should like to make that scene.” 


One member of the 


She was a very small girl and it was a question 








MopeLt MApbE FROM CARDBOARD BY AN AMATEUR. 
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eSBs 


SCENERY EXECUTED FROM MopeEL For “RosE oF PLymMoutH Town” 


how she could the pail of paint, to say noth- 


ing of moving the enormous flats. She obtained 


permission to use an old set belonging to another 


play and painted the entire scene the color of 


logs, afterward painting through strips of gray 


to resemble Che fireplace, which was 


enormous, was tructed out of light lumber, 


another piec« nery which had been used be- 


before as part Russian cottage. Over this 


large wads of paper were pasted. Ordinary 
newspaper was crumpled, then covered with 
Dennison’s gray crepe paper. It was fun to 


make five stones but before the two hundred or 
so were completed, the little craftsman almost 
wished she had decided upon red brick paper. 
lighted. 


fireplace was payment enough. 


But when the set the satisfaction of 


the great stone 
Her delight w 
1 


natural looking settee proved to be a greatgrand- 


remendous. The perfectly 


mother’s ironing board. The skins were obtained 
from a friend he West, and as it was not the 
season for corn the husk, popcorn was used 
covered with paper husks. 
And so each yi 


ing more and n 


the amateur field is develop- 
the allied arts. The girl who 
ibout acting 


dS 


color, and contribute for her 


does not care at all may be tremen- 
dously interest 
share of the program beautiful costumes of cor- 
rectly blending colors 
“The theatre 
Sam Hume has said 


ment, for its fruiti 


a compound, complex art,” 

“Tt requires for its fulfill- 
m, the labor and the support 
of different artists in different fields, because it 


depends, first, upon the piece of literature which 


is the actual written. Then it requires the 


actors. It requires the artist in the designing and 


arranging of the proper background. It requires 


color and music; all of these things go into 
it. There is an opportunity for the participation 
of many different kinds of people in it. People 
want to express themselves in dramatic art, and 
the very fact that it is complex makes it best for 
your purposes.”” ——-——————— 

RECREATION IN PLAINFIELD 

(Continued from page 410) 
to recall how skeptical I was when I first 
interviewed Mr. Mathewson as to his ability to 
conduct our work, although I have been, for many 
years, selecting men for important positions. 
This shows that the selection of experts in a 
highly specialized movement like supervised play 
and social work should be left to an association 
experienced in this line of work. 

On the completion of the six-months’ trial 
period of an all-year-around Director of Recrea- 
tion in Plainfield, the community and city Coun- 
cil were so impressed with the work conducted by 
him, that for 1924 the city appropriation for this 
work was more than doubled. We have, as a 
result, established the playground and recreation 
work of Plainfield on a solid foundation sup- 
ported by the taxpayers as our public school sys- 
tems are supported, and free from any suspicion 
of paternalism or benevolent autocracy. 

Institutions without vision or ideals are lost. 
Let this Association point the way and continue 
to send to the various communities men of per- 
sonality and vision—men like Judge F. S. North 
rup who are not afraid to speak the truth. With 
such guidance, we shall return to a real democracy 
such as existed in this country in the days of the 
Boston Meeting House. 











A Program of Fall and 
Winter Storytelling 


By 


LIZA 


\BETH H. HANLEY 





Recreation Association of 
America 

More and more storytelling is becoming a part 
he recreation program. Each month presents 


opportunity for storytelling and 


atization of which the recreation worker 
1 take advantage 
\ () } ran 


The October program may present an Animal 





stival with the storytellers costumed as hunt- 
ers, animal trainers, scouts and guides. The 
= es should be about animals from tales of the 

” plest kind for the little children to real na- 
7 re talks of scientific value. Some of the best 
a es for the dramatization, which should 
0 come at the end of the festival, are from 
” \merican Indian lore. Others come 

Japanese and MHindoo legends’ which 
arefully selected. Some of the Uncle Remus 
stories are good for humorous purposes and one 
st them may effectively be used as the final 
tO matization. 
il \ 

is. em } 

4 \ Thanksgiving Festival may be most attrac- 
lay tively presented by storytellers dressed as Pil- 
ion erims and other early settlers who tell tales of 

‘ason, the Harvest, the First Thanksgiving 
rial | | pioneer days. At the end a dramatization 
-ea- of the First Thanksgiving will be appropriate. 
= r and the Christmas Festival 
a Christmas Festival may be made the most 
sci ful and interesting of all because of the 
ion rations and the general festive spirit which 
up- s at this season. Decorations of red and 
ain green should predominate ; the storytellers dressed 
ae ; carolers, jesters, minstrels, Santa Claus and 

Christmas fairies add a festive touch. 

‘a he carolers may tell the story of the Birds’ 
id Carol; the jesters will recite stories 
si e Yule Log and of the customs of Merrie 
rth- ind while the minstrel tells tales of poetic 
vith ay | such as The First Christmas Tree, Ful- 
om Tiny Tim and others. Santa Claus will 


the r the St. Nicholas legends, and the Christ- 


Fairy will stress the spirit of Christ- 


FALL AND WINTER 
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mas through such fairy tales as IVhy the Chimes 
Rang, The Symbol and the Saint and The Moon- 
beam and the Mouse. 

As a dramatization at the end II “hy the Chimes 
Rang is particularly effective. 


The Library Festival in January 

This festival, designed to point out the place 
the library holds in the storytelling and general 
dramatic activities of the community, should be 
Those 


who tell stories in this festival should be cos- 


made very interesting and impressive. 


tumed to represent popular characters in stories 
or the titles of books. The stories told should 
be from books in the library which may be dis- 
played during the hours of the program, the 
children being led to inspect the books and being 
told of other interesting tales in the collection. 
There should be at the end a dramatization of 
one of the books. 


February and the Poets 

Fascinating indeed may this festival be made 
with storytellers dressed as the characters from 
stories and even as the authors themselves. Lit- 
tle Orphant Annie may be called on to recite 
The Raggedy 
Man and ’Lizsbeth Ann immediately come to 


James Whitcomb Riley’s poem. 


mind in connection with Riley’s poems. Similar- 
ly, poems by Eugene Field and Robert Louis 
Stevenson may be given by characters in the 
poem, and the storytellers may be anyone from 
magicians to mothers. 


The old Hebrew sage declared, “\Wisdom 
cometh from the opportunity of leisure.’ It 
does not mean that a wise man must belong 
to what we call the leisure classes. It means 
that if one has only a little free time at his 
disposal, he must use that time for the refresh- 
ment of his hidden selves. If he cannot have 
a Sabbath rest of twenty-four hours, he must 
learn to sanctify little Sabbaths, it may be of 
ten minutes’ length. In them he shall do no 
manner of work. It is not enough that the 
self that works and receives wages shall be 
recognized and protected; the world must be 
made safe for our other selves. Does not the 
Declaration of Independence say that every 
man has an inalienable right to the pursuit of 
happiness ?—“The Dame School of Experience.” 
—By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
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Team Play and the Ameri- 
can Girl 


2, 
DY} 


R \I. FINDLAY 
Former Director of Gu Work for the Oakland, 
California, 1 rtment of Recreation 
De we want to develop in the American girl a 
“Colonel’s lady—Judy O’Grady” sisterhood? Or 


do we want to produce what the funny papers 
delight in calling the “as one cat to another” 


spirit? The kind of play we provide for her will 


have a good deal to do with the question. 
We must provid igorous, spontaneous, out- 
door recreation for all girls—not training in 


stunt performance a selected few. We must 


plan girls’ play after this standard. 

We must ask what will develop the mental, 
moral and physical stamina of the girl so that 
she will be a valuable member of society. 

Team play is the answer. It embodies the 
spirit of joy that every girl needs in order ta re- 
lease her best emoti but unlike team athletics, 
where picked players trained to the nth degree 
are publicly exploited, it considers the welfare 
of the girl. 

The world war taught us the need of conserv- 
ing the energy of our women and girls. In the 
early war days women rushed into work the 
world never dreamed they could do. But it was 
soon apparent that, although women could pro- 
duce as much, and in some cases more than men, 
it was not the best policy to let them work to the 
limit of their endurance. The strain was un- 
dermining their physical and moral strength. In 
the English munition factories hours were short- 
ened, rest periods adopted and regulations made 


1 


to conserve as much as was possible under war 


England knew that upon the health 


conditions. 
of her women depended the health of the nation. 

Our slogan in Oakland has been “Play for 
every girl and woman—but no championships.” 
Our play program takes in “girls” from six to 
sixty—and beyond those extremes, in some cases. 
Noon-time play in the factories, women’s outdoor 


clubs and the Oakland Women’s Rowing Club, 


composed of housewives, give every woman in 
the city a chance to get into the game. Volley 
ball tournaments among the industries and the 


women’s outdoor clubs are played the year 


round. 














THE AMERICAN GIRL 











At Oakland’s first girls’ play day, held in 1914, 
some two hundred girls played the few games 
they knew. In 1923 the following girls’ play 


days were held: 


Elementary and Training High School—4 pla: 
days—5,500 participating. 

High Schools—4 play days—3,500 participating 

Women’s Outdoor Clubs—1 play day—300 par 
ticipating. 

Industrial Girls—1l sports carnival—500 partici 
pating. 1 play day—200 participating. 

Here is a sample play day program, 


1. Posture parade—girls judged by schools 
their appearance (neatness and cleanliness 
posture and marching order. This provid 
inter-school competition without bad effect: 


2. Singing games and folk dances in which 
join at the same time for the “spirit of play.” 
3. Match games of baseball (soft ball but har 


ball rules), nine count basketball, liberty bat 
ball, long ball, volley and net ball, relay 
races. No finals are played in any game 
therefore no city championships. 
The value and popularity of these play day: 
are shown in the following results: 
1. Almost every elementary school girl in Oak 


land now plays many games. 
2. The high school girls show increased inter- 
est in daily play and increased attendance 
at play days. 
The use of bloomers and middies and com 


oS) 


fortable shoes has increased among all th 
girls. 
4. In many cases girls who developed a lo 
of play in school have become leaders :n 
games in the factories where they late: 
went to work. 
The industrial and women’s outdoor clu! 


on 


are asking for more play facilities than can 
be supplied. 

Not only does America need more team p! 
for girls, the world needs more of it. I hav 
a dream of an international play day for girls, 
certain Girls of the World Fete Day. Ever 
girl will know that every other girl from Ice- 
land to Tahiti and the Andes to the Himalayas 
is playing all the livelong day. From tiny tots 
to grandmas, every one will play. 

The girls of America must lead the way, be- 
cause their cousins in other lands are watching 
with keen eyes to see and learn all that they pla 
In the American Junior Red Cross playground 
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iS carne T aes Bes The All Girls’ Baltimore 
ls from France, Beigium, England, Italy, Po- 
| and Roumania. They came from all classes News Meet 


d their education was varied, but : , ' , 
. On February 2 Baltimore held its Second In- 

mn they were eager to learn what er : : 
pi aly : door Meet for Girls under the auspices of the 
\merican girl played. From creat- . . : 
: Playground Athletic League in cooperation with 

the Baltimore News. 4,485 girls entered the com- 


petition and approximately 3,115 came to partici- 


to learning how to pitch base- 
on always was, “If 1 work hard 


you think I shall do it as well as an . ; ; 
ie pate. Practically 3,000 of the entries were for 


a , , team competition either as relays or as members 
ican girl is an ideal toward which ; an hy 
eg ; ; — of a group game. The emphasis was more on the 
girl is looking in her play life. : ' 
as 7 vs thing done by the girl as a result of her locomo- 
re directing or are interested in the ; : : 
' : , tion than on speed or time consumed. Women 
girls, must realize this respon- Re ; 
sa Bis : officials were in charge, only a few men | 
we wish or not, it is with us. ; , dat? Vs 
: 4 the floor during the meet. The uniforms were 
in team play—this is the , . ' 
; white, blue or red middy blouses over convention- 


al sport bloomers. 


, i ae . As the program opened, the participants—eight 
yf youth is 7:00 p. m. That 
¢ boy’s leisure begins.” —Cam- : 
1 Director, New York Stock the tune of Waryland, My Maryland played by the 


Cameron Beck, full Military Band. 


abreast—fell in line in a huge parade, marching to 
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THE SECOND INpooR-MEET For GrrRi_s ConpucTEp IN BaLtimore, Mp.. BY THE PLay 
E FOR THE BaLttTimMorE News. THERE WERE Over THREE THOUSAND GIRLS Wuo CAME TO 
PARTICIPATE 
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The program was follows: 

Under 12 Years 

poon Race 

Round Arm Dodge Ball Throw 


| ournament 


Under 14 Years 


Dodge Ball Tournament 


Under 17 Years 


Block ] 

Sp 

Potato | e Relay 
Dodge | | ournament 


Under 21 Years 


Throw for Baskets in One Minute 
Field Ball Goal Throw 

Throw and Catch Relay 

Volley Ball Tournament 


Over 21 Years 


Compet I € Goal Chrow 
Volley Ball Throw for Placement 
Throwing Basket Ball Relay 


Volley Ball Tournament 


Women’s Second Annual 
Indoor Meet 
By 
Li \. McDERMoTT 
Supervisor, Pla } f wd ( Wa unity Centers 
The Detroit Department of Recreation has been 


making an eff ourage more women to 


participate in vario tivities sponsored by the 


Department inst f sitting passively by as 
bleacherites. Ju m the number of women 
who participated in the Second Annual Women’s 
Indoor Meet, the interest and keen competition of 


all members of 1 v-four teams, and the 


vociferous appl en the competitors, the 


- i: 
rapidly passing. 


day of the bl 
Group competiti especially valuable, as it 


encourages the | vard and less skilful women 


ANNUAL INDOOR 








MEET 








to take part. Realizing that her performance adds 
or detracts from the record of her team, she is 
encouraged through group competition to attend 
classes more regularly and this helps to maintain 
the interest of the entire group all through the 
season. 

The meet was held on March twenty-fourth at 
the Barbour School. Two gymnasiums were used 
for the events and the balconies were crowded 
with the friends of the participants. 

The events were post ball relay, circle ball rela) 
and snake relay. Four teams of ten each rai 
simultaneously in both gymnasiums and forty 
four teams (440 women) participated in all thre 
events. These events were chosen because thi 
Department of Recreation feels that the majority 
of women who attend gymnasium classes ar 
physically unfit to participate in track and fiel 
events. 

Before the competitive events were run off, 
there was an exhibition of marching and calis 
thenics in each gymnasium under the direction 
of Miss May Patton and Miss Teresa Hennessey 
The entire group then gave an exhibition of folk 
dancing under the direction of Miss Vivian Glauz 
and the Carstens Gymnasium Class gave two spe 
cial dance numbers under the direction of Miss 
Isabel Laylander. 

At the close of the meet, banners were awarded 
the winning teams by C. E. Brewer, Commis- 
sioner of Recreation. St. Mark’s Church center 
captured first place banner; Keating carried off 
second place banner and Barbour center was the 
winner of third place banner. 

The meet was a logical culmination of the 
season’s program; throughout an effort was mad 
to stress enjoyment of the sport and to train in 
habits of exercise. If we have succeeded in doing 
this, and if these women have come to know the 
joy of the glow which results from physical exer 
cise and the joy that follows participation in com- 
petitive events, then we can feel assured that this 
will act as a stimulus to further physical develo 
ment and will fit them to perform their duties as 
citizens in a more efficient manner. 

















GIRLS’ MUNICIPAL 


Girls’ Municipal Bowling 
League 
By 


DoROTHEA NELSON 


OM missioners, Recreation 


nt, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


e of the very interesting activities of the 


\Miunicipal Athletic 


Association in Minne- 


s the Girls’ Municipal Bowling League. 
have the use of one of the best commer- 
evs e city for one evening a week 


leven p.m. The teams, 


consist of five girls each, are divided into 


mercial and city divisions. The commercial 
onsists of business houses, factories, 
and stores. The city division is open to 


neighborhood houses, clubs, 


es, athletic groups or 


any group of five 


ishing to form a team. The leagues in 


turn are divided into weaker and stronger di- 
visions—straightaway and handicap. The teams 
1 regular schedule of one game a week 
October t The commercial di- 


March. 

i o eight p.m.; the city di- 

it to ten. There are thirty-three 

teat in the organization this year representing 
imately 231 oirls. 


$5.00 to enter in the 


tean deposits 
is is used to defray such ex- 
It costs 


1171 
iS SU miles S¢ 


ring and trophies. 
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individual bowler’s average is posited each week ; 
the teams’ standings appear in the newspapers 
We find that 


the older girls and women employed in banks, 


the morning following the game. 


and similar houses, are very keen for bowling, 
and we get the type of girl that we cannot get in 
the more strenuous and active athletic activities. 
Tremendous interest is shown in the league 
throughout the city and some very fine competi 
tion has developed. Last year we sent a team to 
the National 


held in St. Louis. 


sowling Tournament which was 

A banquet is held at the end of the season 
when the trophies are presented to the winning 
teams and the individuals having the highest 
records. 

The alleys on which we bow] are located across 
Court 
They 


are clean and as there are only girls on the alleys 


from the Chamber of Commerce and the 


House, in a very nice section of the city. 


Tuesday nights, there is no smoking although 
the men come down to watch; the atmosphere 
around alleys and the conduct on the alleys is 
satisfactory. 

The League is personally supervised by the 
We believe that all the 


objectionable features of the bowling alleys such 


Recreation Department. 


as bad air, questionable language and conduct 
have been eliminated, and experience has shown 
that the girls enjoy the game. immensely. It is 
the third season the League has been in opera- 
tion, and it is filling a big need. 

Note.—Anyone wishing further details may 
secure them by writing Miss Nelson at 325 City 





ls 50¢ a night to bowl three games. Each Hall, Minneapolis. 
THE NEW HUNGER 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, in his presidential address 





he trade union movement, and this, its Federation, is not born necessarily out of an 


ver—hunger 


shelter, and as time in its course developed new conditions, hunger for still better food, 
| 


| ( S etter shelter, better homes, hunger for rest, hunger for recreation, hun- 
| sic, for the arts, for literature, for all that goes to make up a fuller, a broader 
hey hunger to make this life and world better for our being in it and con- 
| ) ¢ our share of our work and our service in the solution of the great problems yet 


ind, Oregon, emphasized the desire of the great mass of mankind to enjoy a broader and 
JO} 
life Che following is a quotation from President Gompers’ address: 
‘This movement of ours, commonly known as the labor movement and, as we term 


yf necessity, it is the result of conditions; 
for food, hunger for shelter, hunger for better food, hunger for better 


it is born in the beginning by 











When Autumn’s in the Air 


Autumn \hat 1s your program to 
be for those 


and Novembet 


hristmas months of October 


Games 
First of rr games which the 
brisk, fall er makes so attractive. Soccer 
is a form of tball widely played. Soccer 
leagues amo nmar and high school boys 
make possible interesting series of large games. 
Hockey is plendid sport for both boys and 
girls. Detailed rmation regarding this game 
as played | 11 ll be found in Field Hockey 
and Soccer f lVomen, by Frost and Cubberly. 


Until the seasot vell advanced it should be pos- 


Volley ball, 


too, is a game well-adapted to playing in the fall. 


1 
| 


sible to play | etball out-of-doors. 


Hiking 
\utumn is time for long mileage hikes. 
municipal recreation depart- 
ments and recreation groups of all 
kinds, there should be a hiking or trails commit- 
tee to see t . t hiking has a proper emphasis. 
Very many attractive features may be made a part 
of the hiking p1 ram 
when games are played or informal talks given on 


There may be rest periods 
nature subject life. Points of his- 
torical interes be visited. The hikers may 
take their sup] h them or wienie roasts may 
be arranged. the Superintendent of 
Recreation tal ; car out into the woods, hangs 
up a moving pictut reen, and from the power 
venerated | jects educational, histori- 
cal and scenl Radio concerts are al- 
ternated with t pictures. At other times the 
members of tl ty are divided into two groups 
—the foxes and the hounds. The foxes are given 


a ten-minute By rubbing phosphorous on 


i! 
the trees and fl y their lights they urge on the 


hounds to trail their prey. Both short and long 
distance 


Bayard Christy’s Going Af 


find much to help them in 
ot,” published by the 


Associated Press, New York Citv. 


the winter’s program of athle- 
tic team games luding basketball, volley ball, 
indoor basel bowling should be effected in 
the fall to assure the success of the winter tourna- 


432 


ments. 
leagues as well as school leagues are an import 


Industrial athletic leagues and church 
dD 


part of the plan. Suggested constitutions for s 
leagues may be secured from the Correspond 
and Consultation Bureau of the Association. 

A few of the general references on athletics 
as follows: 

Recreative Athletics. Playground and Rec 
tion Association of America, 50¢. 

Handbook of Athletic Games, by Bancroft 
Pulvermacher. Macmillan Company, New \ 
City. $2.00. 

Spalding’s Aihletic Library—a series of b 
lets containing rules and necessary informa 
for various sports. American Sports Publis! 
Company, New York City. 25¢ each. 

Basketball and Indoor Baseball for Wome: 
Frost and Wardlaw. Charles Scribners’ S$ 
New York City. $1.50. 

Practice of Organized Play, by Bowen 
Mitchell. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
City. $2.00. 


Ouoits 

For part of the fall season, at least, hors: 
pitching may be conducted on the outdoor court 
but when cold weather comes, indoor courts 
come popular. Information on tournament 
and the construction of courts may be secured 
from Mr. R. H. Howard, Secretary Nati 
Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association, Wilmingt 
( Yhio. 

In Elmira, New York, an unused room in 
county jail was secured from the officials 
transformed into a quoit pitching court. The 
pitchers paid dues of $1 each to keep up the 
boxes and meet other necessary expenses. 
one hundred men representing five leagues pi' 
quoits throughout the winter months. 
Social Activities 

Many of the social activities of the fall 
winter recreation program will center abou 
community center and it is therefore important 
that steps be taken to establish neighborhood 
ters, which may be rooms fitted up in the 
hall or other buildings, schools adapted for : 
center use or community buildings. Practical 
in Conducting a Neighborhood Recreation ( 
Pamphlet No. 171, issued by the Association— 
20¢—contains a number of suggestions regarding 
administration and program. 
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program of the community center 
rtunities for adults to come together 
es is one of the most important fea- 
community center program. Com- 
ers, fun nites and play parties, under 
me they may be held, provide oppor- 


venings of social games, stunts, danc- 


munity singing and dramatic activities. 


he publications of special interest to 
center workers and groups are: 
le do? Games and activities for 
es. Published by the Playground and 
\ssociation of America. 25¢. 
ryone. A pocket encyclopedia of 
Published by the Association. 50¢. 
Amateur Entertainments, by Helen 
Dutton and Company, New York 


sand Group Dances, by Elsom and 
ppincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


social recreation, by Edna Geister. 


George H. Doran Company, New 


1f bulletins issued by the Association 


suggestive for social activities are as 
Suggestions for conducting commun- 


Group games. 

Community days and evenings, 10¢. 
\ progressive game party for adults. 
Suggestions for community party. 
When Grandma Dreams, 5¢. 

\uto socials. 

\ smile 


party. 


nization of clubs at the neighborhood 
ter to meet during the fall and win- 
ings together adult groups of similar 
trains children for group action. 
men’s clubs may be of a recreational 
literary and dramatic clubs and clubs 
such phases of music as choral work, 
bands. Club organization may be 
a hobby common to a group or the 
ve as its object the improvement of 
ind civic life. In this class fall civic 
clubs. In some cities neighborhood 
een organized through neighborhood 
for social activities and for the 
neighborhood improvements. 


Boys’ and girls’ clubs may be formed in con- 
nection with national organizations which provide 
recreation and which build for citizenship. Among 
these are the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and the 
Camp Fire Girls of America. The Association 
will send, upon request, a statement regarding 
national organizations which are promoting club 
work for boys and girls. 


RECREATION IN CONNECTION WITH SCHOOLS 


Play periods at recess and noon time and play- 
grounds for after-school use should be inaugur- 
ated with the fall season. Thirty-two states now 
have compulsory physical education laws, many 
of which provide that a part of the physical edu- 
cation program be devoted to play. 

A few of the helpful publications for school 
play are as follows: 

Games for Playground, Home, School and 
Gymnasium, by Jessie Bancroft. Published by 
Macmillan Company, New York City. $2.40. 

Games and Play for School Morale.  Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 
25¢. 

Preparation of School Grounds for Play Fields 
and Athletic Events. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 5¢. 

School Grounds and Play. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 5¢. 

Suggestions for a Physical Educaiion Program 
for Secondary Schools. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 10¢. 


Home PLAy 


In the fall indoor facilities for play become 
important and the workshop and play room come 
into greater prominence. If there is a garage in 
the yard, it will prove a good place for the boy’s 
workshop. A work-bench and vise of wood or 
steel and a hammer and saw are practically the 
only equipment for the boy under ten. When he 
is old enough to use additional tools, a square, 
screw-driver, chisel, file, hatchet, plane, wrench 
and plyers may be added. 

Every home should have a room or a corner of 
a room where toys, books and treasures of vari- 
ous kinds may be kept unmolested, and playmates 
brought in without disturbing others. There 
should be a box for tOovVs, and book shelves, tables 
and chairs to fit the child. 

The many phases of the home play program are 
described in a newly published pamphlet on Home 
Play which may be secured from the Association, 
10¢. 
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HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL CELEBRATIONS 


While the weather 


vatherings such as water carnivals, athletic meets, 


warm enough for outdoor 


community sings and community picnics, Have 
You a Picnic Kit? Pamphlet No. 195 issued by 
the Association be suggestive to community 


irranging picnics. 


~ 


groups intereste 


Hallowe'en 
No other night 
for fun as Hallowe’ei 


year has such possibilities 

Each year finds an in- 
creasing number of communities arranging Hal- 
lowe’en celebrations which not only do away with 
the danger to property and the delinquency which 
have in the past ften characterized the cele- 


bration, but provide an excellent outlet to youth- 
1 


ful pranks and the enjoyment of the whole 
community. 
Suggestions ariety of celebrations will 
be found in a issued by the Association 
entitled Suggestions for Hallowe'en Celebrations, 
15¢. The Eldridge Entertainment House, Frank- 
lin, Ohio, has published two booklets which are 
What to Do on Hallowe'en, 40¢, and 


Hallox ( il, 75¢. 


suggestive 
A Bunch of Stu 


Armistice Day 
Many Ameri 


simple ceremonies 


Legion posts are arranging 
\rmistice Day in co-opera- 
tion with community organizations. Bulletin C. O. 
No. 96, Armistice Day (¢ nunity Celebrations, 
suggests thirteen features in the celebration of the 
day. Lest We Forget, a program of addresses 
and illustrated songs with a flag ceremonial, has 
been prepared especially for the American Le- 
gion. Copies may be secured from the Associa- 
tion at 10¢ each 
Songs of the Service, issued by the Association 
for American Legion use contains a number of 
songs appropriate f \rmistice Day community 


singing—$1.00 per hundred copies. 


Thanksgiving 
The delightful comedy, The Three Thanksgiv- 
ings, which was written for the Association by 
Faith Van Valkenburg Vilas as a community play, 
has been produced most successfully by a number 
of communities. There are three scenes with a 
short prologue and epilogue. Only one setting is 
required. Twelve adults and eighteen children 
make up the cast. The play may be secured for 
25¢ from the Bureau of Educational Dramatics, 


which has also published a Thanksgiving program 


of songs, tableaux, recitations, one-act plays 
festivals. 10¢. 

Pilgrim or harvest home festivals appropriat 
express the spirit of Thanksgiving. Among these 
are: 

Faith of Our Fathers, by Annie Russell Mar! 
(A Pilgrim pageant especially adapted to Tha: 
giving.) Playground and Recreation Associat 
of America, 25¢. 

Harvest Time, by Alice C. 
recitations and dances for children’s grou 
John Church Company, New York City, 25¢. 

Festival of the Harvest Moon, by Sue 
Wilson (combines recreation and pageant: 
Woman’s Press, New York City, 50¢. 

Harvest Festival, by Mari Ruet Hofer 
large groups of school children). Clayt 


D. Riley (so 


Summy Company, Chicago, Illinois, 73¢ 
CoMMUNITY DRAMA 


With the fall season comes the thought 
program of dramatic activities which will call : 
play the talents of many individuals and give s 
to the creative instinct. Through the communit) 
drama program there is opportunity in every 
to build up the use of public school buildings 
high school auditoriums as places where plays 
be given and to create small dramatic groups in 
the schools, industries and churches, as well as 
in social centers. In connection with the program, 
there may be play study and play lighting classes. 

The Association through its Bureau of Educa- 
tional Dramatics will be glad to help community 
dramatic groups in every way possible. The Bu 
reau has published lists of plays suitable for | 
school production, a list of pageants, masques 
festivals, a graded list of plays for girls’ 
women’s clubs and a list of plays and operetta- 
children. The charge for each list is 10¢. 

The Community Drama handbook issue: 
the Association—60¢—contains a wealth of m 
rial on play production in compact, brief 
Bulletins No. 83 and No. 89 contain material 
the community drama movement, which should | 
helpful. 


ComMMUNItTY Music 


A Year’s Community Music Program (( 
No. 82)—10¢—should be consulted for a sy> 
atic music schedule covering the three month- 
autumn. During this period there should lb 
tivities in preparation for special occasions 
regular music work carried throughout the 
son. In preparing for community celebrat 














iusical group may help by arranging singing 
e the line of march and band concerts. At 
inksgiving they may plan a special concert with 
eaux illustrating certain songs and instrumen- 
ompositions. For example, in Many Thanks- 
igs, a sketch of the history of the celebration 
arious eras of our national life from Pilgrim 
days to the present, each period may be repre- 
sented by appropriate music. 
September should mark the resumption of or- 
zation activities after the summer vacation. 
[he music committee at this time holds its first 
ting and plans for the fall program. The 
time has come for the reassembling of the com- 
nity chorus, orchestra or band and for the 
calling together of the song leaders. Prepare dur- 
ich month for the succeeding month’s activi- 
October may have as its chief activity har- 
ica contests—first the neighborhood contest 
then the city-wide tournament. (See Bulle- 
C. S. No. 176a—10¢—A Harmonica Tourna- 
Begin rehearsals for an operetta perform- 
Lists of suitable 
operettas are given in the bulletin Operettas for 
irs, C. S. No. 160a—5¢. 


community’s music program may be ex- 


to occur in November. 


ed with the following activities: A junior 
chorus sponsored by an adult chorus or other 
lult group, to reach the young people graduat- 

high school (see bulletin Junior Glee 


r a quartet may be organ- 
sing under the names of the local organiza- 

see bulletin C. S. No. 178). Special activi- 
nong the colored citizens may result in the 

re ation of a large chorus. Suitable music 
h groups is listed in bulletin C. S. No. 168a 


iber may have as its feature a celebration 
-operation with the Ameri- 
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can Legion. Organize a special program includ- 
ing dramatized patriotic songs found in 4 Festival 
of Freedom, Bulletin C. S. No. 526b—10¢. Uku- 
lele clubs may be organized for the girls. Helpful 
bulletins in connection with this are Revised 
Course in Ukulele Playing—25¢ 
ments No. 1, 2, 3 and 4—15¢ each. 


and supple- 


Among the suggestive bulletins on music which 
may be secured from the Association are: 

No. 134a—Music for Women’s Choruses, 10¢. 

No. 107—Formation of a Male Quartet. 

No. 100—Starting a Community Orchestra, 5¢. 

No. 100a—Adult Amateur Orchestra, 5¢. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CITIZENSHIP ACTIVITIES 

So much of the program of citizenship activities 
centers around a social center that the fall is an 
appropriate time for inaugurating a program. Re- 
ceptions and social evenings may be arranged to 
welcome new citizens. The contributions which 
the foreign born have to make to the community 
should be kept in mind and exhibits and enter 
tainments arranged which will give them an op- 
portunity to present their handcraft, dances and 
songs. 

The publications of the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion of the Department of Labor at Washington, 
are helpful in connection with a citizenship pro- 
gram. Of these Suggestions for securing and 
holding attendance of foreign born adults upon 
public school English and citizenship classes is a 
new and particularly valuable pamphlet. 
ber of bulletins on the subject of citizenship may 


\ num- 


be secured from Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America. Among them are: 

No. 74—Community Service as a Citizenship 
Medium, 10¢. 

No. 409—Citizenship Methods and Activities. 

No. 547—California State Program of Admin 
istration through Community Organization. 





d Hence tl 


{ ) ot 
L 





stes P. Taylor, speaking at the American Farm Bureau Federation meeting, held at Chi 
December 10-12, 1923, stated that there are at present about 15,000 rural communities 
have some form of organization, however loose, for the promotion of common interests, 
ibout 10,000 more rural communities which have not yet connected up with Farm Bureaus. 
\Irs. H. W. Lawrence, of Monroeville, Ohio, said, “The most important crop raised on the 
the crop of children and this is raised only once in a generation. Other crops are re 

e importance of greater attention to the conservation of the one crop. . + 
the biggest problems of the country today is as to how to hold the children to the farm, 
v of the competition between country and city. 
time and give a much larger quota of it to cultural needs than has been done in the past.” 


Country folks need to budget 


































































































































































































































































































PEOPLE’S COLLEGE OF DENMARK 





FROM A FAMOUS NONOGENARIAN 

I saw exactly that same spirit among the young men of Harvard when the Civil War 
broke out which I lately saw when America went to war with Germany,—the same identical 
spirit, the same purpose to do one’s best to serve human welfare through our country. That is 
just the message | want to give to you today, young men. Serve the country, serve her in 
peace as well as in war, serve her by sacrificing money, for example, high professional earnings 
in order to public office, elective or appointive office. Serve her by your personal exertior 
in the towns, the cities, and communities where you settle for your life. Look for the means 
the chance, the opportunity, to serve democratic government. It is in democracy that the hope o 
the world lies. Commit to memory Pasteur’s definition of democracy when he said, “Demo 
racy is that form of government which leaves every citizen free to do his best for the public wel 
fare.” Follow that. Wherever you live, take every chance that comes to you, and make chance: 
if they do not come, for serving the public welfare. 

One other thing I want to say to you, young men. Use the opportunity of selecting studi 
which you have at Harvard to find out, while you are here, in what work, in what professio: 
you can find joy all your life. That is the thing that every young man ought to seek to find out 
in what calling, in what profession, in what occupation am I going to find the work which w 
give me joy all my days. I have learned by observation of my own life—and I have indulged ve: 


dal 


little in such observations—that a large part of the happiness of life for me (putting aside. « 
course, domestic joys, the joys that come with marriage and children, apart from those joys ) 
and its durable satisfactions, have come out of the joy in work. See to it, therefore, that 
learn in what occupation or profession you will find long and continuous joy in work. 

There is one other exhortation which I should like to give you. Avoid to the utmost intr 
spection. Avoid dwelling on your own state of mind or body. Does that seem to you opposit 
to the counsel I last gave you? I said you should seek to find out where you could get joy | 
work. No, the joy in work which you will need does not involve self-reference. It does involv 
study on your part, and with the help of teachers and friends, of existing callings among whi 
you should find that one in which you will find joy. But it does not involve introspection, re- 
flection on yourself, or any effort after “self-expression.” The less you think of yourselves 
this world, the better, and the sooner you get the passion for serving others, at home and abroad! 
at home particularly, the better. 


*From Harvar n Bulletin, March 27, 1924 
I i ddr by President Charles D. Eliot of Harvard* on his ninetieth birthday, March 20, 1924 
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Some 7,000 of the Danish youth go through the 
folk colleges yearly, a small proportion secem- 
ingly, yet it must be remembered that the grou 


People’s College of Denmark 
(Continued trom page 404 ) 
personality, and his faculty may be regarded as 


- . is practically new each year. Thus out otf the 

tairly typical. ; ee : es 

ce ,; ae = ‘an entire population in 1911 between the ages oi fil- 

It is not easy to gather effective statistics. The si ; ' 

: nag ; teen and fifty at least ten per cent. had been 
Danish People’s College teachers are not interest- tes a ah if 

ae ee through a People’s College, and 11.7 per cent. 

ed in hgures which try to measure the influence ; a" 1: ee 

’ through one of these or the allied agricultural 


of the schools. Spiritual awakening, they say, ; ' a 
Foden vai : A and domestic science schools. In 1903 over 
cannot be measured. There are, however, at this ; : P e Dack. 
; . a , : . ; thirty-five per cent. of the members of [arlia- 
time in Denmark about sixty of these People’s ‘ : ee . 11 
Coll tered 1] “4 ' Tl ment had had a People’s College course. Roughly, 
olleges scattered well over 1e country. ie . : 7 e 
‘eles some eighty-nine per cent. of the People’s | 
course for men is five months—November to 4 sii ater. 
era ae ee lege students go back to the land. These figures 
pril; tor giris, three momths May to August. ‘ch the 
S “7s , may help to make clear the extent to whicli the 
Students frequently attend a second course, often mr $ : | 
2 . ¢ : % 2S ol yr g irectlv 
many years after the first, and at some other Danish population — directly and indi Ws 
school. There is one so-called “extended school.” within the influence of these schools and show 
Ashkov, where students who have had one course how the Danish farmer has learned to get 
may come for further instruction two or even ual and cultural values out of farm life. 


three years. There seems to be no doubt that the [anes 



























PASSAIC MAR 
e nearer to realizing a healthy, contented and 
sperous rural civilization than any nation of 
*h we have heard. 

n our own country we have allowed ourselves 
forget the Christian message to which the 
ish teacher referred—the equality of human 
ls. We are told that Grundtvig’s greatest 
er over the people came through his belief in 
n. We cannot do away entirely with the diff- 
es imposed by nature. They are there but 
ehow, in spite of them, we must strive to 
e life increasingly useful, satisfying and as- 
ye. If we believe in the people, we should 


this task we have set ourselves with cour- 


hope and with determination. 


Passaic Marches On 
(Continued from page 409) 
at one time almost unique in that it held, in 
junction with another city, the name of which 


ie unenviable record of having a 


w forget, t 
r majority of the people within its borders 
could not speak English than any other city 

United States. If I remember rightly, 
thing over sixty per cent. could not speak the 
lage of our country, and a great many had 
the slightest desire to learn it. Retaining in 
measure racial pride and prejudice they 
ished themselves in colonies with little dis- 
on to mix with others or stray from their 
letermined environment. The melting pot 
ot seem to function. America meant to 
only opportunity, not home. 

h thought and time and effort was given 
rnest people to change these conditions, and 
eate a suitable atmosphere that would be 
ited to soften these differences, dispel dis- 
broaden the view. The seed sown 
the fervent hope that it would ultimately 
nate and fully develop into a healthy citi- 
p with a lively sense of civic pride has not 
ier been in vain. There is abundant evi- 
today that the seed did not all fall on 
ground \ more active interest is being 


CHES ON 
shown in city affairs by these foreign born, a 
realization of personal responsibility is becoming 
more manifest, a greater desire and disposition 
to break away from the colony idea and to seek a 
more attractive and healthy environment in line 
with American ideals is apparent. 

The activities during the war had great influ- 
ence in starting up the melting and mixing. It 
is still going on slowly but surely. Whatever ot 
success may be attained with the adult alien may 
not matter so much, it is of the utmost importance, 
however, that his children should become fully 
imbued with the true spirit of Americanism. Ob- 
servation leads me to the conclusion that the 
public playground is to play an important part 
in the ultimate solution of these racial jealousies, 
prejudices, and differences. The public play- 
ground properly supervised offers a meeting place 
under the best possible conditions where all the 
children can get acquainted, and through happy 
association in play, acquire a mutual feeling of 
respect and regard for each other. It is with 
something of this kind in view that we are to 
stage a pageant in one of our parks during the 
late summer, suggested and supervised and man 
aged by one of your experts, aided by our Ad 
visory Committee on Recreation. It is hoped to 
bring out all these racial groups together, fea- 
turing them in the costumes and folk dances of 
the countries from which they sprang,—finally, 
in some way blending the whole in some spectacu- 
lar scene of patriotic significance. We are in- 
debted to your association for providing Mrs. 
Hanley to carry this out. We think it will be 
he'pful and the best sort of Americanization ef- 
fort. 

I am proud of the fact that my city sustains 
the playground activity out of government funds, 
and this year when the budget was made up, not- 
withstanding the urgent necessity of limiting ex 
penditures in face of a very high tax rate, the 
full appropriation for playground purposes was 
passed without a word. This, I think, shows that 
the work is appreciated, found useful and worth 


while. 





\ woman recently left a considerable fortune to a friend on condition that he care for her 


fy-haired pet dog for the remainder of its life. 
individuals and whole groups of society canno 
ave something of the same emotional appeal tl 
the care of their dumb animals after they are gi 


It is a tragedy that opportunities for better- 
t be presented with such force and power as 
iat leads men and women to leave large sums 


ne. 






























































































































































































































































































The Problem Column 


\pout NATIONAL 


“[ have of writes Harold 


Keats, attorney-at-law and n man, of 


Washington, “wl 


e€Wspaper 
uld be done to preventa boy 


trom being too much carried away by the honors 


he has thrust upot | do not believe that any- 


one the other 


hand, I know that 


wants to exploit the boys. On 


wins with all the 


, 
a Cllap 
A a} 


attendant publicity sorts of organizations 


the Rotary, Kiwai unbers of Commerce and 


usually make a great fuss over him. 
es 


This we had gr in preventing 


In Wash- 


except the first prize, 


year difficulty 


prizes. 


individuals from offering cash 
ington the value 

$10; the first prize was a $50 
\tlantic City 


offered cash to the win- 


was limited to 


watch. I fancy that every day at 


someone came )b\ 


ner and seemed when it was explained 
nalize the b ry.” 


] 


‘. : 
NaS Talsead a 


that it would profess 
Mr. 
] | 7 


The danger which lies 


Keats very real question. 


too much publicity and 


in cash prizes is a serious one. The extent to 


which this is cé will perhaps best be illus- 


trated by the is example: 


In a paper issu in one of our cities to pro- 


mote tournaments this item appeared: 


Doers Ir Pay To Bi \[ARBLE CHAMP? 


oe 
; bh 


1NWNUINGS 
( TV 


National champion 
ob, worth over $100.00 
circus 


of Atlantic 


Title 


Gold watch, chai 


= wees 
In s greatest 


Life pass to 
of fine agate 


worth $10.00 


Set \Iavor 
abe, 
om rdwalk Hotel 


Huge cake f1 


Walking stick from movie queen 
S i 
Passes for eve 


l'ree swims 1n 


Free eats in tl 


Visit to Independet 
Baseball 


Phillies 


autograpl Fletcher of the 


umbus 


P. tial Co. 


friend 


Fifty-dollar bicycl Frank 


loll 


m 
ck from a 


h from admirers 


Twenty-five- 
Twenty-seven ‘aS 


138 


MARBLE TOURNAMENTS ? 
Sweater worth $10.00 
0. es 


Two weeks free at Camp Wilson 


membership 


Gold pencil 

Fishing rod, reel and tackle 

Pair of shoes 

Season pass to Indianola Park and the pool 

Season pass to the Majestic Theater 

Honorable membership in the Unico and High 
Towners 

Football 

Baseball autographed by Manager Molesworth 

Guest of honor at a dozen business met 
luncheons 

Theater parties galore 

All expenses of the trip to Atlantic City 
Harlan and his brother were paid by The Citi- 
sen, in addition to all his and his brother’s ex- 
penses while in the East. 

One thousand dollars in cash would hardly 
cover everything. 

What is to be the remedy for all this? 

“The hope that I have had,” says Mr. Keats, 


to do Washing 


and the bulletins 


“and the thing we tried in 
ton was that in the publicity 
which have gone out, together with the speeches 
which have been made to the groups of boys, th 
‘sport for sport's sake’ idea should be impressed, 
the principles of good fair play and _ honesty 
should be taught, and the responsibility of a 
champion should be brought home to the win 
ners. Of course, when a boy is champion of the 
world it is difficult to prevent his receiving 

I have been rather think 


ing in the marble games, not so much of tl 


great deal of publicity. 
ic 
final tournament, as of getting a maximum nun 
ber of children in competition in a game which 
all understand, and not only benefiting them, but 
also attracting great numbers of persons to tlie 
playground idea through translating the thing to 
them in human, comprehensible terms. [ know 


that in Washington the marble tournament h 


las 
won votes for playground appropriations from 

] 
It has also brought out 
many men who never paid attention to 


Congress. onto tne 
grounds 
them before.” 

As Mr. Keats points out, there 


values in marble tournaments which 


are certain 


we wali 
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From Brooklyn Daily Eagle—January 25th, 1924 


“Four boys owe their lives to the use of Hanlon’s Life Saving Device.” 


This May Happen in Your City 
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Look ’em % 
ver 


| says the coach. So say | 
| we. If it’s a Spalding [| 
ball, shoe, jersey, sweater, 
| or anything athletic, the 
| more you look it over the 


better you will lke it. ¥f 

} 

I Sport-loving America | 

| has looked them all over 

and pronounced Spald- | 

| ing equipment not only 
| good but best. 

l Insist upon seeing the | 


Spalding ‘Trade-Mark. 
It is your guarantee of 


quality. 
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conserve—the participation of a large number of 
children in a popular game, the arousing of inter- 
est on the part of the adults of the neighborhood 
in local tournaments and, through this, in the 
whole recreation all the other 
features which can be made to help the local 
work. Neighborhood and district tournaments 
should make this possible, but what about pos- 
sible dangers which threaten? 

A very important consideration in the whole 
problem is the national championship which, in- 
volving as it does prizes and national publicity, is 
Must there 


advantages 


movement—and 


a source of the greatest difficulty. 

be national tournaments? Do the 
from such tournaments compensate for the (an- 
gers which, as Mr. Keats suggests, sometimes 
seem so difficult to eliminate? Is it possible to 
omit from the program all cash and commercial 
prizes? What can be done to make 
sport’s sake” the ideal of paramount importance? 
These are some of the questions which the pro- 


“sport tor 


moters of the national marble tournaments must 


face. 

Any attempt at a solution must lie, to a large 
degree, with the recreation superintendents and 
officials and the educational authorities of a com- 
munity, not only in the part which they them- 
selves play in promoting local tournaments and 
in serving on committees, but in the educational 


work which they can do to impress upon local 
groups the constructive values of the game and 


the importance of safeguarding those values by 
elimination of cash prizes and other features 
which might mean the exploiting of the players. 

We are anxious to have a discussion of this 


whole problem in THE PLAYGRouND. What do 
you think of national marble tournaments and 
how can they be safeguarded? A stimulating «is- 
cussion of the subject by V. K. Brown of Chicag' 


will appear in the November number 
PLAYGROUND. 

Dr. William Burdick of Baltimore in a recent 
comment on the practice of giving commercial 
prizes for recreation activities says, “I wonder if 
it is advisable to commend a continuance oi the 
old idea of providing prizes in the nature of a 
reward for an accomplishment. It would seem 


rather that we should develop a finer attitude 
towards contests by assuming that the individual 
no longer obtains some tangible thing, but rather 
attains a certain standard. To be specific, here 
in Baltimore we have awarded ribbon prizes for 
the Fourth of July contests all over the city wh! oh 


we have as a recognition of attainment, th 





value 
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in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


marked satisfaction. 
It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Division 40 Rector Street, New York 

















with time. A commercial be done in the city to have the people vote favor- 
and forgotten tomorrow, and ably on this proposition if submitted to them. A 
the contestant over a long great deal depends upon the ability of the recrea- 
as he grows older, under tion head to cooperate with the other department 
‘ase the value of the prize.” heads even if they are hard to get along with, tor 
prizes is by no means a new even if the department is established in the legal 
have new light to shed on way a great deal of friction would develop be- 
elpful to have a brief discus- tween the various department heads concerned if 
Column of THE Ptay- the recreation man did not have the ability to be 
diplomatic and tactful in handling these depart- 
the fundamental problem with ments. 
ation officials are concerned—that ‘The whole question is one of : 
rm of administration and the de- 1. Educational propaganda and proof that one 
cooperation between city depart- recreation department or commission is the 
he recreation department—C. E. most efficient and best for all concerned 
reation Commissioner of Detroit, 2. Establishing by ordinance or charter provi- 
ng suggestions to make: sions a legal right to use the other depart- 
| feel that the plan worked out in ments’ property and have supervision over 
it is the solution. The way to bring it about all recreation activities on it 
ave a recreation department or commission . Diplomatic and tactful handling of inter- 
| by ordinance or by charter provisions, es- departmental relations by the department 
ing such a department to have supervision head.” 
ll public recreation in that city, whether it In the January issue of THE PLAyGRouND Mr. 
park property, school property or property Lincoln E, Rowley, Secretary of the Board of 
nated by the Common Council. Of course, Recreation Commissioners of East Orange, New 
lent propaganda and educational work must Jersey, made an inquiry about tennis. A reply to 
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ROAD field 
for young 
women, offering at- 
tractive positions. 
Qualified directors 


ot 





» of physical training 
] in big demand. 
lhree-year diploma 
course and _ four- 
year B. S. course, 
both including sum- 
mer course in camp 
with 
training in all 


activities, 


forms of physical 
exercise, recreation and health education. 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium—superb equipment and faculty 
of specialists. Excellent opportunity for 
individual physical development. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Box 245 








Mr. Rowley’s question has been received fron 
Mr. C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation of 
Detroit. 

“We found that the Kentucky Rock Asphal 
the best construction for tennis courts. T)\ 
tennis courts are constructed with a six-inch base 
of crushed limestone or granite with two inches 
of Kentucky Rock Asphalt spread on top 
rolled to a very smooth surface. Upon this su 
face a light coating of white Portland cemen; is 
dusted. After it has hardened for two weeks, the 
tennis court lines are painted upon the surface 
We find that a court of this nature costs between 
$900 and $1,000, dependent upon local costs of 
labor and material. However, some of our courts 
have been down twelve years and are still in good 
condition, so this is not an excessive cost. These 
courts make the care and maintenance problem 
very easy, because it is only necessary to paint 
the lines on the court and put up the net, which 
we leave out all night. The only maintenance re- 
quired is a man to go out and sweep the water off 
the courts after each rain storm. 

“In the use of courts, our permits are issued 
fifteen minutes of every hour for the next hour. 
The director goes over to the tennis courts on the 
even hour and blows a whistle for the people 
to get off and assigns the people who have the per- 
mits for the next hour. The whole operation of 
issuing the permits, etc., does ..+ take any longer 
than fifteen minutes for ten courts. Our rules 
for the use of tennis courts are as follows: 

1. No courts reserved | 

2. If people are waiting, doubles must be 
played. 

3. No permits issued to persons under 18 vears 
of age on Sundays, holidays or week days 
after 5 p.m. 

4. Players must wear soft soled shoes, without 
heels. 

“The question of the number of courts needed 
per thousand population, is a very difficult one to 
answer. It depends upon the locality, interest be- 
ing taken in tennis in that locality, and the natural 
facilities for building courts. In Detroit we have 
enough private and public tennis courts to make 
one tennis court per every twelve thousand people. 
We find on Saturday, Sunday and holidays that 
we should have ten times that number of courts. 
During the other periods of the week we have 
more than enough courts. As a general recom- 
mendation, I should say as a minimum require- 
ment a city should have at least one municipal 
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ten thousand population and the 


, 


ne court for every five thousand 


Wems are 


reaching us every day! 


wers! Don’t miss this opportu- 

ur experiences available for “the 
ellow Someone may not agree with you 
l say but this just adds to the interest! 
s he m you on some of the following 


Ernst Herman of the Playground Com- 
of Newton, Massachusetts, writes: 
ere are a number of questions in your Ques- 
Box which ought to bring interesting an- 
is for stance the ones about provisions 
e-school children. I am always wondering 
lo not find large platforms for block 


ngs and large supplies of Hennessey Blocks 


playgrounds. ‘Then there are the shelter pro- 
ns for babies in baby carriages to give older 
ers a chance to play. 
ther good question is the adequate appro- 
ms from the city budget. This indicates 
1 1 1:4 
e have made but little progress. 


re are a few questions: 


Why is a tennis 


t a tennis court if it has no backstops? 
is a skating rink a poor investment if it 
louble the number of days of skating 
— 
small sand boxes with dry sand for babies 
st sand ir larger boxes for older children? 
s the best type of drinking fountains 
grounds 
: gram on playgrounds for the 
Ll l 
courts on the play- 
uld stimulate prompt and ex- 
eplic he question aske’ in the No- 
\ber—‘Should the design of a play- 
| and the treatment architectural,’ 
is a matter of the highest importance 
r scheme and aesthetic background and 
ng to respect and cherish are lessons which 
learned by children during play.” 
‘lay is always best when multiplied by 
irk dimension Most work is only one 


] cso bhh ] 


April 17, 1924. 
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Combination 
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THE NATIONAL ATHLETE, 


A monthly magazine of amateur $1.50 
sports in our institutions. Of in- Per Year 
terest to all sport enthusiasts. 
THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 
A monthly magazine on recreation. Per Year 
Total $3.50 


These magazines taken together $2.50 
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315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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j 
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RU SSIAN FOLK SONGS 75 cents 


— nty-f ind t eful Id Slavic songs 
MARENK 1 $1.00 
An operett gs and dances 
SLAVIC FOLK DANCES $1.75 
a 1 fg ire i 1 J a one a sees ont 
leader nee 
FOLK FESTIVALS AND THE FOREIGN 
COMMU NIT } $1.50 
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50 cents 
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TRAINING IN RECREATION 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


One and two year cours inity recreation leadership, social 
service and settlement physical training and playground work, 
play writing and play 1 n for amateurs 
NEW EXTENSION DE PARTMENT 
catalog 


RECREATION TR AINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
800 S. Halsted Street (Hull-House) 














Magazines and Pamphlets 
Recently Received 


Containing Articles of Interest to Recreation I 
and Officials 
MAGAZINES 
The American City—August, 1924 
Saving the Parks for Their Proper Purpose 
Pageantry in the Parks by Karl B. Raymond 
A Community of 2,000 Plans Its Fourth Park 
Milwaukee to Have Playgrounds Within '%4 Mil 
very Child 
A Stadium in the City-of-the-Average by Daniel 
Casey 
Parks and Recreation—July-August, 1924 
An Original Doll Show by Flora J. Wolfson 
The Playground Circus by C. H. English 
Art—and the Model Airplane by V. K. Brown 
Problems of a Recreation Executive by V. Kk. Brown 
The Grab Bag by V. K. Brown 
\ discussion of citizenship on the playground and 
of neighborhood service as a playground teac! 
The Survey—Midmonthly—August 15, 1924 
Home Made Communities 
The interesting story of a number of rural com 
munities who by attempting to solve their recreation 
problems have created an unusual community spirit 
The Nation’s Health—August 15, 1924 
General Participation in Athletics in the Student 
Health Program by Dr. William H. Barrow, M.D 
Stanford University, California 
Motor View—August, 1924 
Push—Boys—Push! 
A description of the city championship pushmobhil 
races held under the direction of the Chicago Bureau 
of Recreation of the Board of Education 
Child Health Magazine—August, 1924 
The Challenge of the Children by William P. Lucas 
Vv TY 
Mind problems of the growing child 
The Woman Citizen—August 9, 1924 
Women Play Leaders 
Hygeia—August, 1924 
Public Recreation—A Health Resource by Mabel 
Travis Wood 


PAMPHLETS 


Municipal Golf Links. Compiled by the Civic Develop- 
ment Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C 
\ description of the history and growth of municipal 
golf links, with suggestions for laying out the cours¢ 
and rules for the use of the course. The staten 
also contains some statistics on cities having courses 
acreage, cost and charges 

Park Facilities. Compiled by the Civic Development 
Department of the Chamber of Commerc: ¢ 
United States 

Commonwealth Fund Program for the P) 
Delinquency Pamphlet No. 1 
Published by the Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency, 50 East 42nd Street, New ‘ rk 
A statement concerning the purpose, methods and 
organization of the Commonwealth Fund Prog 
the Prevention of Delinquency 

Some Extra-Curricular Problems of the Class hy 
Bernard Glueck, M.D., Director, Bureau of Childrens 
Guidance, New York City. Pamphlet No 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Deling 

Correlating Play and Class Room Work by Ha _ D 
Meyer. Volume 3, No. 9. University of No ir0- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Suggestions for making class room work inter 
and vital by play projects 
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A Child’s Principa! Business is 


PLAY 


Let us help to make their play 


PROFITABLE 


PUT SOMETHING NEW IN YOUR PLAYGROUND 


The children get tired of the same old things. 











We manufacture Circle Travel Rings, Para- 
zontal Bars, Rock-A-Bye Swings, Safety Plat- 
form Slides, Flying Swing, Circle Waves, Climb- 
ing Trees, etc. 














— Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Patented Aluminum bronze fittings, roller bearings equipped with alemite 


Sestiqmere (Sirain greasing nipple. Durability and safety first. 
x c c A 


Travel Rings PATTERSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


(Does not revolve) Improved Playground Apparatus 
Send for Catalog SAN J OSE, CAL. Agents Wanted 























| SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL $1.00 
A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors Per Year 
THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 
| \ monthly magazine on recreation Per Year 
Total $3.00 


These magazines taken together $2.25 


Se Oo > 5 F Av 
| Sebeciption to THE PLAYGROUND a New York City 














her Association Year Book Annual Message of George E. Cryer, Mayor of the City 
1925. Bulletin Volume 6, No. 4. Service Citizens of Los Angeles, containing the reports of various city 
el ! departments including an account of the work of the 
Work-Study-Play School Playground Department 
Earhart, City School Leaflet No. 17. Bureau New York State Parks A statement of what the pro- 
! ication, Department of the Interior, Washington, posed state park bond issue of $15,000,000 will mean 
D to the citizens of New York 
Welfare Congress. Bulletin Play Production for the Country Theatre by A. M. 
1 N 18 of the Save the Children Fund Drummond, Cornell Extension Bulletin. Published by 
nal | yn, 4 Rue Massot, Geneva, Switzer- the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 
ule N jook Prepared by Charles V. Vickrey PROGRAMS 
A phlet containing plans for the observance of Second Annual Safe and Sane Fourth of July Celebra- 
D ; itional Golden Rule Sunday, December 7 ‘5 1924, tion under the auspices of the Girls’ Community Ser- 
; wot ising of funds for the Near East Relief vice Club, Curtis Bay Committee, Baltimore, Mary- 
] Report to Congress for 1923 Pre- land 
National Headquarters of Near East Relief, Official Program Safe and Sane Celebration, Patterson 
ith Avenue, New York Park, Baltimore 
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COMMUNITY 





Community Service in 


New Haven 
Co} 1 from page 406 ) 
service. We are hopi o that our colored work 


will soon be made much more efficient by the use 


of a $60,000 Community House for the colored 
people which is nearing completion. [n addition 
to her own regular work Miss Wright heips a 
great deal in the asional activities which come 
up from time 1 Cine She is giving outdoor 
movie entertainments twice a week at present 
which are well attended \ short time ago we 
had a ““Music Week” with a very extensive and 
varied program which reached in one way or 
another nearly all our citizens, and Miss Wright 


as Secretary of the Committee was really the 


directing head interesting article might be 


written on the activities of that week. 
Miss Willie Greene Day has charge of our 
work for Women and Girls. That is also very 


diversified, but she tries to relate it to neighbor- 
hood groups which she has formed and is still 
forming in the different sections of the city. She 


also puts on recreational programs for groups 


already formed in the settlement houses and else- 
where. Our motto in all departments is to “work 
with, through, and for all agencies whose object 
is a better cit Miss Dav’s object is to get 
the people interested in doing things for them- 
selves and gu them in the right channels. 
Her activities are about the same as those of Miss 
Wright. Spe mention might be made of a 
promising work among Italian girls, very helpful 


and greatly ne 

Another vet mportant activity just getting 
under way, due to the initiative of Miss Day and 
Mr. Manning is Street Playgrounds. With the 
cooperation of Public Works and Police De- 


partments play programs are carried on on nine 


closed streets Saturday morning. Smoothly 


paved streets cted in localities where ‘“‘race 


suicide” is not rractice and the hundreds of 


children who gat on every one of these streets 
are directed in their play by two teachers, a man 
and a woman. Roller skating is the appealing 
sport for those who can procure skates, but of 
course a large majority have to be directed in 
other forms of play. Competitive play is favored. 


This innovation will enrich the lives of thousands 

of little folks during the hot summer months. 
Elmer L. Manning, director of our Boys’ Work, 

is an organizer 0 simply catalogue the mani- 


fold activities his department would require 








SERVICE 





IN NEW HAVEN 





more space than is available. His aim is to reach 
the “under privileged” boy (1 don’t like that 
phrase and wish some one would invent a bett 


one) who is not reached or only slightly influ- 
enced by other agencies—the “gangs’”—and put 
interests into their lives that will steer them as 
far as possible into the ways of right living. 
organizes them into clubs, leagues and associa- 
tions for competitive games with all the machinery 
necessary to enforce the “rules of the game.’ 
That to my mind is the greatest value in his work 
—the rules of the game. These boys have not 
been subject to discipline nor are many of them 
amenable to enforced discipline, but they learn to 
subordinate their own wills to direction and con- 
trol by voluntarily recognizing the necessity of 
obedience to the rules of the game, and they ar 
sticklers for the rules, once they have been sold 
on the idea. 

A brief catalog of the most important of Com- 
munity Service Boys Work would include 


Teams Players 


City Amateur Baseball Federation. 64 1260 
City Amateur Basketball Federation 54 832 
City Amateur Hockey Federation. . 16 200 


Mr. Manning is just completing a piece of work 
which is rather unique. We have eight ‘arge 
Farochial Schools which have had no organized 
athletics. He has both the boys and girls or- 
ganized for competitive play to include baseball, 
basketball, soccer, field hockey. The readers of 
THE PLAYGROUND might be interested to learn 
how this experiment turns out. Among Mr 
Manning’s minor accomplishments is the in- 
stallation of street shower baths which are 
patronized by thousands during the hot months 
These are in operation every day, of course with 
the cooperation of the Fire Department. 

In all this work that I have been outlining Com- 
munity Service in New Haven has been ably 
assisted by the National Office and the District 
Representative, Mr. Curtis L. Harrington. The 
facilities of the New York office have been in- 
valuable to us in the matter of suggestions, 1m 
struction, and whole-hearted cooperation. We 
have been frequently furnished with play leaders, 
and at the beginning a good dea! of survey york 


OT 
i 


was done on the initiative and at the expense ‘ 


the national organization. Mr. Harrington ha 
taken a keen interest in our work at all tunes, and 
the workers whom we have were procured with 
his help. The writer wishes to voice the gratitude 
of the Committee to the officers in New York 
and to Mr. Harrington for this assistance. 
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